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FAIRY LORE. 
Gap were the children when their glowing 
faces 
Gathered about us in the winter night, 
And now, with gleesome hearts in verdant 
places, 
We see them leaping in the summer light ; 


For they remember yet the tales we told them 
Around the hearth, of fairies long ago, 
When they could only look out to behold them, 
Quick dancing, earthward, in the feathery 
snow. 


But now the young and fresh imagination 
Finds traces of their presence everywhere, 

And peoples with a new and bright creation 
The clear blue chambers of the sunny air. 


For them the gate of many a fairy palace 
Opes to the ringing bugle of the bee, 
And every flower-cup is a golden chalice, 

Wine-filled, in some grand elfin revelry. 


Quaint little eyes from grassy nooks are pecr- 
ing ; : 
Each dewy leaf is rich in magic lore ; 
The foam-bells, down the merry brooklet steer- 


ing 


>> 
Are fairy-freighted to some happier shore. 


Stern theorists, with wisdom overreaching 
The aim of wisdom, in your precepts cold, 

And with a painful stress of callous teaching, 
That withers the young heart into the old, 


What is the gain if all their flowers were per- 
ished, 
Their vision-fields forever shorn and bare, 
The mirror shattered that their young faith cher- 
ished, 
Showing the face of things so very fair ? 


Time hath enough of ills to undeceive them, 
And cares will crowd where dreams have 
‘dwelt before ; 
Oh, therefore, while the heart is trusting, leave 


them , 
Their happy childhood and their fairy lore! 
—All the Year Round. 





From The Gem. 
LOVE’S REPROACH.—A RUSTIC PLAINT. 


BY JAMES KENNEY, ESQ. 


Dear Tom, my brave, free-hearted lad, 
Where’er you go, God bless you ; 

You’d better speak than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you. 

To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may so: 

Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 
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On that sound heart and manly frame 
Sits lightly sport or labor, 

Good-humored, frank, and still the same, 
To parent, friend, or neighbor : 

Then why postpone your love to own 
For me, from day to day so, 

And let me whisper, still alone, 
“Tom, if you love me, say so” ? 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
With some remembered folly, 

The sight of you has made me glad,— 
And then most melancholy ! 

Ah! why will thoughts of one so good 
Upon my spirit prey so? 

By you it should be understood— 
“Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Last Monday, at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you, 

In harvest-time, for quick despatch 
The farmers all adore you; 

And evermore your praise they sing, 
Though one thing you delay so 

And I sleep nightly murmuring, 
“Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Whate’er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before you breathe it, 

I bring with blushes on my check, 
And all my saul goes with it. 

Why thank me, then, with voice so low, 
And faltering turn away so ? 

When next you come, before you go, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lowered, 
I oft recall that lion-look 
That quelled the savage coward. 
Bold words and free you uttered then: 
Would they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 
‘Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


My friends, ’tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor and friendless ; 
Ah, no! for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless. 
You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 
There’s one might bring you better cheer ; 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


My uncle’s legacy is all 
For you, Tom, when you choose it; 


In better hands it cannot fall, 
Or better trained to use it. 
Tl wait for years; but let me not 
Nor wooed nor plighted stay so; 
Since wealth and worth make even lot; 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 











POPE AND THE DUCHESSES. 


From The Atheneum. 
On the Relations of Alexander Pope with the 

Duchess of Marlborough and the Duchess 

of Buckinghamshire; and on the Charac- 

ter and Characteristics of Atossa. 

In 1854 we took advantage of a lull in the 
publishing world, and ventured by way of 
experiment, to try our critical skill on an ad- 
vertisement—the announcement of a forth- 
coming edition of Pope’s Works to be edited 
by John Wilson Croker. That edition, so 
long expected, has been delayed, almost 
beyond hope, by the death of the editor. 
We are pleased now to hear that it will cer- 
tainly be amongst the issues of the coming 
season. Delay, however, has not been with- 
out its advantages—the announcement in 
1854 of “ one hundred and fifty unpublished 
letters” has enlarged its golden promise, 
and the last number of the Quarterly speaks 
of “more than three hundred unpublished 
letters.” In other respects, too, good has 
resulted from delay. Mr. Carruthers has 
liberally declared that the publication of the 

apers in the Athenceum constituted “an era 
in Pope history.” We are willing to believe 
that they did good service, pioneer fashion. 
But some questions then raised have not 
yet been decided; and amongst them one 
seriously affecting the moral character of the 
poet—did he, or did he not, receive a thou- 
sand pounds from the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, to suppress the character of Atossa ? 
We think it well therefore to revert to this 
subject before the new edition is issued. 

We do not mean to enter again on the 
evidence; that has been fully considered. 
We heretofore proved that the story was 
first published anonymously, and after the 
established fashion, with an ‘it is said.” 
We proved, as we thought, that Warton and 
Walpole merely re-echoed the story with 
such “ circumstantialities ” as time adds as 
a matter of course; and that Mr. Rose’s 
pencilling was a mere indication of what 
might have been referred to—whether fact 
or falsehood. We propose on this occasion 
to show, not merely that the anecdote is un- 
true, but that it could not be true, and that 
the character of Atossa was not meant for 
the Duchess of Marlborough at all, but for 
the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. This is 
a new light altogether—new to us as to others 
—a result of that spirit of doubt and conse- 
quent research which have done more, in the 
last ten years, to clear up the Pope history 
and mystery than all the trusting labors of 
editors in the preceding century. Some of 
the letters to which we shall have occasion 
to refer are yet in manuscript ; but they are 
now all in the possession of Mr. Murray, and 
will therefore ap ear in the forthcoming edi- 
tion of Pope’s pe 
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As a starting-point in our inquiry, we will 
consider the personal relations of the sev- 
eral parties. 

Pope for many years belonged to the same 
pouses party as the Duchess of Bucking- 

amshire, and was in open and avowed hos- 
tility to the Marlboroughs. He was under 
friendly obligations to the Duke and subse- 
uently to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 

e infer from a letter of Jacob Tonson to 
Pope, among the Homer MSS., that Pope 
received the profits of the splendid edition 
of the duke’s works, printed after the duke’s 
death at the expense of the duchess. It was 
natural and proper that it should be so, for 
Pope selected, arranged, and prepared the 
work for publication ;—the duchess received 
stan help, and Pope the reward for lit- 
erary labor. We find Pope, on more than 
one occasion, on a friendly visit to the duch- 
ess ; and in 1725 he was the active and con- 
fidential friend in the famous prosecution of 
Ward—a fact which appears to have been 
overlooked by the biographers, although the 
following letter from the duchess to Pope, 
also among the Homer MSS., is proof:— 


“S:—I am much obliged to Lord Harcour 
for his friendly assistance in helping my son 
against the variety of injustices which we meet 
With from Ward. There is nobody who can be 
obliged whose gratitude is so useless as & wo- 
man’s and a child’s ; but I’ll answer for the first 
having a great share of it, and I hope the other 
wil alway show the same disposition. Iam al- 
ways, S*., yt. faithful, humble serv? K. B. 

“I have wrote to Lord Trevor, who has ap- 
pointed a meeting at our house, and hopes to 
have the business heard this sessions. I expect 
you to-morrow.” 


Again :— 


“This is first to tell you that I hope you 
found your mother in very good health, and 
made your peace with the old woman for stay- 
ing abroad so long. She will probably describe 
you by the Gadder as she did Mr. Compton by 
the Proser. 

“‘ I know ’tis unnecessary, but I desire you to 
say nothing of what you know of Mr. Sheffield’s 
being at present not well in my favor, except to 
my Lord Bathurst, in case he mentions it, be- 
cause I have many reasons to have the particu- 
lar circumstances as little spoke on as possible, 
and not the man at all, at least for some time. 
—I am ever, S:. y™. most humble — we 


These friendly relations continued up to 
November, 1728, when Pope thus wrote to 
Lord Bathurst :— 


“The Duchess of Buckingham is at Leigh’s. 
. .. The writings to my mother and me she 
has signed. You will rejoice, I know, with me 
that what you so warmly solicited and contrib- 
uted to, for my future ease is accomplished. If 
I live these hundred years I shall never fancy, 
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even in my jealous old age, that I live too long 


upon you and her. And if I live but one year 
it would better please me to think an obelisque 
might be added to your garden, etc.” 


Pope and the duchess, as we shall show, 
soon after quarrelled, so that the flatterin 
“Character of Katherine late Duchess o 
Buckinghamshire and Normanby,” published 
in 1746 as “By the late Mr. Pope,” must 
have been written about or before this time. 
Whether really written by Pope, or com- 
piled, as he said, from the manuscript of 
the duchess, there is, we think, internal ev-, 
idence that it was written many years be- 
fore her death. Pope distinctly says so in 
his letter to Moyser. It must, therefore, 
have been subsequently adapted to circum- 
stances, for reference is therein made to the 
loss of “all her children,” which was not 
true until after the 31st of October, 1735, 
when her son Edmund died, and it concludes 
with an account of the death of the duchess 
herself. 

The cause of quarrel is a mystery ; but the 
date, within moderate limits, it is not diffi- 
cult to determine. On the 9th of July 
[1732] Pope thus wrote to Lord Bathurst :— 


“There is one woman at least that I think 
you will never run after, of whom the town rings 
with a hundred stories, why she run, and whither 
she isrun. Her sober friends are sorry for her, 
and truly so am I, whom she cut off from the 
number of them three years ago. She has dealt 
as mysteriously with you as with me formerly ; 
both which are proofs that we are both less mad 
than is requisite for her to think quite well of 
i 


This “one woman” was, beyond all doubt, 
the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, who 
thought it necessary, in consequence of the 
gossip with which the town rang, to inform 
the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, why and 
whither she had run, which she did on the 
6th of June, 1732, by a letter from Bou- 
logne :— 


“T left England, sir, with ‘no other precipita- 
tion than was occasioned by my having some ac- 
counts to state and pass with Mr. Arthbornott.’’» 


She then informs him that she had been 
taken ill at Boulogne,—~and adds— 


“ This has given me the lucky opportunity of 
hearing, something quick, the silly reports some- 
how spread concerning a thing done by every- 
body at their pleasure,—I mean taking a journey 
to Paris.” 


She begs Walpole to take notice of her 
explanation to the queen or not, as he shall 
decide,— 


“in case any of these nonsensical storys, or any 
others, have reached her ears, or whether m 





coming away in the manner I did has happened 
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to be represented or taken in a light any way re- 
en being set right.” (Coxe’s Walpole, iii- 
126. 


The following is the account of Pope’s 
quarrel with the duchess, which he whis- 
pered in a letter to Moyser, as if in anticipa- 
tion of the publication of the “ Character,” 
and ofits being attributedto him. This letter 
Warburton fortunately stumbled on, when, 
after Pope’s death, the “Character” was 
published and was so attributed :— 


“ There was another Character written of Her 
Grace by herself (with what help I know not), 
but she shewed it me in her blots, and pressed 
me, by all the adjurations of friendship, to give 
her my sincere opinion of it. I acted honestly 
and did so. She seemed to take it patiently, 
and upon many exceptions which I made, en- 
gaged me to take the whole, and to select out 
of it just as much as I judged might stand and 
return her the copy. Idid so. Jmmediately she 
picked a quarrel with me, and we never saw each 
other in five or six years.” 


We have now clear evidence not only of 
the quarrel, but that it took place in or about 
July, 1729. This brings us to, and helps to 
ores an incident in Pope’s life not known 
to his biographers. 

In 1729-30, Edward Caryll married the 
daughter of Pope’s friend and neighbor, Mr. 
Pigot; and the following is an extract from 
a letter of Pope of the 12th of February, in 
which he sent his congratulations to Caryll’s 
father :-— 


“IT could not see Mr. Pigot as yet; but this 
day I have received from him, by the post, the 
letter you mentioned as having been given to you 
to deliver into my own hands, The contents 
of that letter are so extraordinary that-I must 
desire you fairly to tell me, who gave it you; 
and if, instead of your giving it to Mr. Pigot, he 
did not give it to you.” 


On the 10th of May Pope again adverts to 
the subject :— 


“A very odd adventure has lately befallen me, 
in consequence of the letter you sent me enclosed 
to Mr. Pigot which contained a note for £100, 
and it gives me a great curiosity to know what 
person put itinto yourhands. I soon found out 
the original plotter, but am at a loss for the in- 
struments made use of, which this may give me 
some light into.” 


On the 16th of June Pope continues his 
questioning :— 


“T can’t help telling you, as well as I love 
you, that I am ready to take it ill (and the more 
ill the more I love you) your silence and evasion 
of my question, who it was that put into your 
hands the letter which contained a Bank Bill for 
£100? I found out, as I told you, the original 


y | plotter, and returned the bribe back, as an honest 


man ought, with the contempt it deserved, by 
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the hands of Lord Bathurst to the lady. There- 
fore, sir, the plot failed, and ’twas not a farthing 
to my advantage. Must I be forced to assure 
you that I can refuse any thing I do not deserve, 
or do not seek, be it a hundred, or a thousand. 
And I thank God for having bestowed upon me 
a mind and nature more beneficent than craving. 
Adieu. Think of me as I merit ; for I really am 
no worldly man, though but a poor one; but a 
friendly one where obliged, and therefore very 
mindfully to yourself and all yours.” 


On the 29th of July we have a last refer- 
ence to this subject :—~ 


“I take very kindly the warmth and con- 
cern you show in apprehending I fancied your 
opinion of me to be less favorable than it is. 
Indeed, I did not ; but was merely desirous to tell 
you I am the man I am in respect to temptations 
of interest. Nor was the pretence taken to send 
me that £100 any proposal to me to do what was 
dishonorable, but only a notion that I would re- 
ceive reward for what I had formerly done out 
of pure friendship. A lady who imagined her- 
self obliged to me on that score imagined she 
could acquit herself of an obligation by money, 
which she cared not to owe on a more generous 
account, and Mr. Pigot can tell you the whole 
story, and so will I when we meet.” 


It is obvious from the agents employed 
that the lady, whoever she may have been, 
was connected with the Catholic, the Nonjur- 
ing, the High Church, and the Tory party. 
The Duchess of Buckinghamshire in 1730 
answered exactly to this description. Pigot 
the counsellor was employed by her profes- 
sionally, at least in the prosecution of Ward 
(see “ Life of Hardwicke, i. 185), and, there- 
fore, perhaps Pigot wished that the money 
should reach Pope by a less direct channel ; 
and so, as appears from his first letter, Pope 
himself suspected. Pope, as we have shown, 
had been actively the friend of the duchess 
in the prosecution of Ward ; and, in the let- 
ter we have quoted, wherein he is entreated 
to be silent, she makes a special exemption 
in favor of Lord Bathurst, who was, indeed, a 
trustee under the duke’s will. What more 
natural than that a proud, half-mad duchess 
would not, if she could avoid it, remain 
under an obligation, and should believe that 


_ she might acquit herself of it by a mere 


money payment ? 

Atterbury, who was in great favor with 
the duchess, and was often consulted by her 
confidentially, hoped and promised, as we be- 
lieve, to bring about a reconciliation ; but it 
was beyond his power. We can no other 
way understand a mysterious paragraph in a 
letter to his son-in-law, Mr. Morice, to whom 
he thus wrote, March 18-29, 1731 :— 


““T sec you are afraid to see Pope, and easily 
guess at your reasons. I have mine, while I 
almost despair of making up that matter ;. since 


the prejudices conceived are, I see, so strong and 
so unlikely to be altogether removed.” (‘‘ Att. 
Corr.” iv. 294.) 


On this subject, whatever it was, he also 
bia to Pope on the 23rd of November, 
1731 :— 


“T expected to have heard from you by Mr. 
Morice, and wondered a little that I did not; 
but he owns himself in a fault, for not giving 
you due notice of his motions. It was not amiss 
that you forebore writing on a head wherein I 
promised more than I was able to perform. Dis- 
graced men fancy sometimes that they preserve 
an influence, where, when they endeavor to ex- 
ert it, they soon see their mistake. I did so, m 
good friend, and acknowledge it under my hand. 
You sounded the coast, and found out my error, 
it seems, before I was aware of it.” 


There is something mysterious about this 
quarrel —everybody seems studiously to 
avoid all mention of the cause. Pope, in 
his most communicative mood, only prom- 
ised “to tell” his old friend when “we 
meet,” although his friend had been a blind 
spars in the drama, and would in all reason- 
able certainty be informed by Pigot. Atter- 
bury is as obscure as an oracle ; and noth- 
ing can be gleaned from Pope’s letter to 
Bathurst, nor even from his explanatory let- 
ter to Moyser. All we get at with certainty 
is, that there was a quarrel,—an_ irreconcil- 
able quarrel, and that it must have taken 
place soon after the duchess, at the warm 
solicitation of Bathurst, had signed “the 
writings ” so much to Pope’s satisfaction and 
his “future ease.” There cannot be the 
least doubt that Pope, in this letter, refers 
to some grant of an annuity which he had 
purchased, but purchased of whom? Not 
of the duchess, we think, for if she had taken 
his money, she must have “signed the writ- 
ings.” No solicitation would have been re- 

uired from Bathurst or any other person ; 
there was a legal necessity for her a 80, 
and on her part a moral necessity. It is 
not possible that her son, the young duke, 
as young dukes sometimes do, had taken up 
money from Pope on annuity, which, on ac- 
count of the youth of the former, and for his 
honor’s sake, required the sanction and there- 
fore the signature of the duchess. There is 
an enigmatical passage in a poem called ‘* The 
Difference between Verbal and Practical 
Virtue,” attributed to Lord Hervey, and 

ublished in 1742, in which a charge is pre- 
ferred against Pope, which we do not re- 
member to have seen before :— 


“ Thus scribbling P., who Peter never spares, 
Feeds on extortion’s interest from young heirs.” 


—Peter was, of course, the “ wise Peter” 





Walter, of the Epistle to Bathurst, whose 
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great fortune was, we are told in a note, | 
raised by “ diligent attendance on the neces- 
sities of others.” But the young duke was 
a mere boy,—not more than twelve or thir- 
teen. 

Dr. Johnson mentions that the estate of 
John of Bucks was found charged with an 
annuity to Pope,—of £200 a year, says the 
annotator of Johnson’s Lives. Was there 
something informal in this deed, which, after 
the duke’s death, required the signature of 
the duchess to give it validity and force? 

These, however, are mere speculations, 
and we are concerned only with facts. 

Whether Pope and the duchess were ever 
after on civil terms, we know not. Pope, in 
his letter to Moyser, says that she “ picked 
a quarrel” with him—in 1729—and they 
‘‘never saw each other in five or six years.” 
This would bring us to about the time of the 
young duke’s death,—November, 1735,—a 
very natural occasion for Pope to express 
the respect which he had ever professed for 
the family, and to offer a word of consolation 
even to the duchess. Pope did so, and wrote 
the well-known epitaph; but the “ weeping 
marble” never asked a “tear,”—the proud 
duchess was no more willing to remain un- 
der an obligation in 1735 than in 1730, and 
the epitaph was not inscribed on the monu- 
ment. ‘This must have been gall and worm- 
wood to Pope. Even after her death, he 
spoke of her with bitterness. In a letter to 
Bethel, he thus wrote :— 


‘* All her private papers, and those of her cor- 
respondents, are left in the hands of Lord Hervey, 
so that it is not impossible another volume of my 
letters may come out. I am sure they make no 
part of her treasonable correspondence (which 
they say she has expressly left to him) ; but sure 
this is infamous conduct towards any common 
acquaintance. And yet this woman seemed 
once a woman of great honor, and many gen- 
erous principles.” —(Ruffhead, p. 408.) 

Here the actions of the duchess, once, in 
Pope’s opinion, a woman “of great honor 
and many generous principles,” are spoken 
of as infamous. 

Whether this enmity was embittered by 
political differences, we know not. It is cer- 
tain that the High-Church Jacobite duchess, 
before she died, took the more celebrated 
Whigs into her especial favor. Her grand- 
son, by her first husband the Earl of Angle- 
sea, was married to the daughter of Lord 
Hervey, a court Whig of unmistakable 
politics, to whom the duchess bequeathed, 
among other things, her noble mansion of 
Buckingham House, in St. James’ Park; 
and she appointed Lord Orford, the hated 
Sir Robert Walpole of other days, her exec- 
utor. 





It is strange, but more certain that a po- 
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litical change took place in the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, from personal dislike to, 
or oe spre against, Walpole, became in- 
timately associated with the discontented 
Whigs and the Tories—with Pope’s friends . 
—with what was called the “ Opposition.” 
We see the effect of this change on Pope, 
so early as 1735. In the epistle to Cobham, 
published in the wy edition of his poems, 
1735, Pope introduced the following attack 
on Marlborough :— 


“Triumphant leaders at an army’s head, 
Hemmed round with glories, pilfer cloth and 
bread ; j 
As meanly plunder as they bravely fought, 
Now save a people, and now save a groat.” 


Some friendly influence was now brought 
to bear on Pope, or Pope’s own feelings sug- 
gested the indelicacy of this ; and, therefore, 
we have the following note in the Appen- 
dix :— 

“Epist. 1, ver. 146. Triumphant leaders, 
etc. These four verses having been miscon- 
strued, contrary to the author’s meaning, they 
yon suppressed in as many copies as he could re- 
call. 


We never saw a copy of this or any sub- 
sequent edition in which they were sup- 
pressed; but the note served Pope’s pur- 

ose. : 
‘ The Duchess of Marlborough humored and 
flattered, and did every thing to conciliate 
Pope, all her friends were his friends, and 
we see the growing effect of this. In what 
was called the surreptitious edition of Pope’s 
Letters, 1735, we have one describing and 
disparaging Blenheim, in which he takes oc- 
casion to illustrate the description of the 
place by the characters of the duke and duch- 
ess —their greatness and littleness — their 
selfishness and meanness. This letter was 
not republished in the quarto, 1737, nor, 
which is far more significant, in the smaller 
edition of 1737, which was undoubtedly pub- 
lished with Pope’s sanction, and i 4 pro- 
fessed to contain all the rejected letters of 
the quarto; nor in any edition published in 
Pope’s lifetime. So, too, the sarcasm on the 
duke, in the letter to a lady, with reference to 
the camp in Hyde Park, where he speaks of 
“new regiments with new clothes and furni- 
ture (far exceeding the late cloth and linen 
designed by his grace for the soldiery),” 
even this reference to a subject, which cir- 
cumstances had made painful to the Marl- 
boroughs, was omitted in the quarto of 1737. 

In May, 1739, Pope wrote to Swift: “the 
Duchess of Marlborough makes great court 
to me.” In January, 1741, when at Bath, he 
was, we think, applied to, by the duchess’ 
friend, Lord Chesterfield, to recommend some 
person to write her memoirs. Pope cer- 
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tainly at that time, 9th of January, 1740, 
wrote to Lord Polworth, ‘“‘ Iam in great any 
to find out Mr. Hook. Does your lordship, 
or Mr. Hume, or Dr. King, know where he 
is?” Ruffhead tells us that Hooke— 


‘performed this work so much to her grace’s 
satisfaction, that she talked of rewarding largely, 
but would do nothing till Mr. Pope came to 
her, whose company she then sought all oppor- 
tunities to procure, and was uneasy to be with- 
out it. He was at that time with some friends, 
whom he was unwilling to part with, a hundred 
miles distant ; but at Mr. Hooke’s earnest solic- 
itation, when Mr. Pope found his presence so 
essentially concerned his friend’s interest and 
future support, he broke through all his engage- 
ments, and in the depth of winter and ill ways, 
flew to bis assistance. On his coming, the duch- 
ess secured to Mr. Hooke five thousand pounds.” 


In a letter to the Earl of Marchmont, writ- 
ten so late as 3d of March, 1742, the duchess 
says: “If you talk to Mr. Pope of me en- 
deavor to keep him my friend.” Pope then 
was her friend at that time. 

Again, 15th of March, 1742, among other 
complimentary phrases, she says :— 


“Tf I could receive letters from you and Mr. 
Pope as I had leisure, I would never come to 
town as long as I live. . . . I shall always be 
pleased to see your lordship and Mr. Pope when 
you will be so bountiful as to give me any part 
of your time.” 


On the 8th of September, 1742, Lord Ches- 
terfield wrote to Lord Marchmont :— 


“I go to-morrow to Nugent for a week, from 
whence, when I return, I shall take up Pope at 
Twickenham on the 19th, and carry him to the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s at Windsor, in our 
way to Cobham’s, where we are to be on the 21st 
of this month.” 


So Pope [in July, 1743] to Lord March- 
mont :— 


“There are many hours I could be glad to 
talk to (or rather to hear) the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. . . . I could listen to her with the 
same veneration and belief in all her doctrines 
as the disciples of Socrates gave to the words of 
their master, or he himself to his demon (for, I 
think, she too has a devil, whom in civility we 
will call a genius).” 


No doubt the duchess had a devil, and 
a fierce one if provoked, as her friends and 
enemies well knew. 

The result of this inquiry is proof that Pope 
had quarrelled personally with that “ mad” 
woman, the Duchess of Buckinghamshire, as 
early as 1729,—that they never, as is admit- 
ted, saw each other for five or six years,— 
and nevér, so far as we have evidence, were 
on friendly terms afterwards, and that even 





death did not save her from his denuncia- 
tions. It is further proved that, however po- 
litically opposed to the Marlboroughs, Pope 
never had any personal quarrel with the 
duchess, and that the political antipathics 
and associations which had at first separated 
them, eventually drew them together. There 
is reason to believe that Pope manifested 
the most friendly disposition towards the 
duchess’ as early as 1735. This feeling is 
shown in increasing strength by various 
suppressions of letters and passages in let- 
ters. We have proof that they became more 
and more intimate,—that Pope visited her, 
—that she wrote and spoke most kindly of 
Pope, and Pope as respectfully of the duch- 
ess, as late as July, 1743. Later still he must 
have thought well and kindly of her, for he 
remarked to Spence (p. 295), “‘ the old Duch- 
ess of Marlborough has given away in char- 
ities and in presents to her granddaughters 
and other relations near £300,000 in her life- 
time.” 

Under these circumstances, which was the 
lady Pope was most in the humor to satirize 
in 1743? 

The character of Atossa is first heard of 
after Pope’s death. Bolingbroke then wrote 
to Marchmont :— 


“ Our friend Pope, it seems, corrected and pre- 
pared for the press, just before his death, an edi- 
tion of the four Epistles, that follow the ‘ Essay 
on Man.’ They were then printed off, and are 
now ready for publication. I am sorry for it, 
because if he could be excused for writing the 
character of Atossa formerly, there is no excuse 
for his design of publishing it, after he had re- 
ceived the favor you and I know, and the char- 
acter of Atossa is inserted. I have a copy of 
the book.” 


This ‘book was, no doubt, a continuation 
of the edition in quarto, “with the Com- 
mentary and Notes of W. Warburton,” of 
which “ The Dunciad,” the “‘ Essay on Man,” 
and the “ Essay on Criticism” were already 
published ; the work, in short, referred to by 
Pope, as mentioned by Spence :— 


“ «Vere am I, like Socrates, distributing my 
morality among my friends just as I am dying. 
—P.’ And Spence adds,—‘ This was said on 
his sending about some of his Ethic Epistles, as 
presents, about three weeks before we lost him.’ ” 


This character of Atossa is understood to 
have been referred to in the following note to 
the epistle “On the Characters of Wemen,” 
published in 1735 :— 


‘« Between this and the former lines, and. also 
in some following parts, a want of connection 
may be perceived, occasioned by the omission of 
certain examples and illustrations of the maxims 
laid down, which may put the reader in mind of 
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what the author has said in his Imitation of 
Horace :— 


“Publish the present age, but where the text 
Is vice too high, reserve it for the next.” 


Did Pope act on his own precept? Did he 
reserve this character of Atossa till the next 
age,—that is, at least, till after “vice too 
high” was in its grave? Certainly not, if 
the Duchess of Marlborough were concerned, 
for she outlived Pope. All the arguments 
against publication were, in her case, in as 
full force in 1743 as in 1735. Not so in re- 
spect to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire. 
She died twelve months before Pope,—on 
the 12th of March, 1743. Her grandson, 
by the Earl of Anglesea, had been married 
a fortnight before her death, on the 26th 
of February, to the daughter of Pope’s old 
enemy, Lord Hervey; and strange, if merely 
coincident, on the 3rd of March, 1743, we 
find Pope giving instructions for printing 
the very edition found by Bolingbroke,— 
‘‘ the four epistles,” one of which contained 
the character of Atossa. On that day he 
wrote to Bowyer the printer :— 


“On second thoughts, let the proof of the 
Epistle to Lord Cobham [the first of the four] 
be done in the quarto, not the octavo size: con- 
trive the capitals and every thing exactly to cor- 
respond with that edition. ‘The first proof send 
me.” (Additional MSS. in Brit. Mus. 12, 113.) 


Of contemporary evidence bearing on this 
question there is very little. The Duchess of 
Marlborough, knowing what Pope had for- 
merly written and kindly suppressed, feared 
naturally that some suppressed satires might 
be found among his manuscripts. She ap- 

lied, therefore, through her friend Lord 
Redeem, one of Pope’s executors, to 
Lord Bolingbroke, to whom Pope had be- 
queathed all his manuscripts; and Boling- 
broke replied, “If there are any that may 
be injurious to the late duke, or to her grace, 
even indirectly and covertly, as I hope there 
are not, they shall be destroyed.” Hesubse- 

uently found the four Epistles, and in them 
the character of Atossa; and he jumped at 
once to the conclusion that it was meant 
for the Duchess of Marlborough. This was 
mere conjecture, a hasty assumption. Bol- 
ingbroke had no time for consideration or 
inquiry ; for Pope was buried on the 5th of 
June, and Bolingbroke was at Calais on the 
18th. Bolingbroke, be it remembered, at 
the time of Pope’s especial intimaey with the 
Duchess of Buckinghamshire—from 1721 to 
1725—was in exile or abroad, and Pope’s in- 
tercourse with the duchess had ceased for 
fifteen years before he died. Bolingbroke, 
therefore, knew nothing about Pope’s inti- 
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mate relations with the Duchess of Bucking- 
hamshire; and the very application of the 
Duchess of Marlborough suggested her as 
the subject. Yet, though under the influ- 
ence of that suggestion, Bolingbroke was 
perplexed by the want of likeness. “Is it 
worth while,” he asks of Marchmont, ‘to 
suppress the edition, or should her grace’s 
friends say, as they may from several strokes 
in it, that it was not intended to be her char- 
acter?” 

Against the hasty conjecture of Boling- 
broke we have the evidence of Warburton 
—the very man who, under the eye of Pope, 
prepared and annotated the edition of which 
these “ four epistles ” formed a part; War- 
burton must, therefore, have been informed 
by Pope, and must have known who were 
the parties satirized. Now Warburton, in 
a note prefixed to the “ Character of Kath- 
erine Duchess of Buckinghamshire,” says, 
Pope’s enemies have published it since his 
death, as if written by him; and he refers 
to Pope’s letter to Moyser, in proof that it 
was not. He thus continues :— 


“The Duchess of Buckinghamshire would 
have had Mr. Pope to draw her husband’s char- 
acter. But though he refused this office, yet in 
his Epistle on the Characters of Women, these 
lines,— 

“©¢To heirs unknown descends the unguarded 
store, : 
Or wanders, heaven directed, to the poor,’ 


—aré supposed to mark her out in such a man- 
ner as not to be mistaken for another.” 


Mark out whom ?—the Duchess of Buck- 
inghamshire; for those lines are from the 
character of Atossa. 

Let us now, in conclusion, examine the 
character itself, and see to which lady its 
characteristics will best apply. 

Warton observes that the classical Atossa 
was the daughter of Cyrus and the sister of 
Cambyses,—that is, the daughter and the 
sister of kings. Now Katherine Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire was the natural daughter 
of King James, and the sister of him whom 
she called, and her party called, King James 
the Third. The king, her father, by war- 
rant, declared and ordered that she should 
have place, pre-eminence, and precedency as 
the daughter of a duke, and should bear the 
royal arms within a border company. This 
she did; she ever considered herself as of 
the blood royal, and required from her ser- 
vants and dependents the observance of all 
forms usual in the royal family. Does this 
apply to Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, the 
daughter of a country squire—of plain Rich- 
ard Jennings ? 

Then Atossa, we are told,— 
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“ from her birth 
Finds all her life onc warfare upon earth ; 
Shines in exposing knaves.” 


—The father of the Duchess of Bucking- 
hamshire was driven from his throne, and 
her brother declared supposititious. While 
yet in her teens she was forced to sue for a 
divorce from her husband, the Earl of An- 
glesea, on the ground of cruelty, and ob- 
tained it. She had long litigations with the 
Duke of Buckinghamshire’s natural children, 
and she makes an express bequest to one of 
them, because “‘ of her not taking part with 
the other illegitimate children of her late 
husband in the unjust lawsuits brought 
against her.” She prosecuted to conviction 
John Ward, M.P. for Weymouth, for forg- 
ery, and he was in consequence expelled 
the House of Commons and condemned to 
the pillory. Pope alludes to this prosecution 
in “The Dunciad,” written before the quar- 
rel; and Curll’s “ Key” says, the passage 
was written “ to please a certain duchess.” 

We know not how, by possibility, any one 
of these circumstances can be made to apply 
to the Duchess of Marlborough. 

We then read of Atossa’s “loveless youth.” 
How that might apply to the Duchess of 
Buckinghamshire we now not, unless, in- 
deed, something might be inferred from the 
treatment she reccived from her first hus- 
band. It is, however, directly the reverse 
of true if — to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who, as Coxe tells us, “ though 
not so transcendently lovely as her sister” 
{la belle Jennings of Grammont], “her ani- 
mated countenance and commanding figure 
attracted numerous admirers, and even in 
the dawn of beauty she received advantage- 
ous offers of marriage.” So Macaulay says: 
“Sarah, less regularly beautiful [than Ja 
delle Jennings], was perhaps more attractive. 
The face was.cxpressive. Her form wanted 


no feminine charm, and the profusion of her 


fine hair . . . was the delight of numerous 
admirers. . . . Colonel Churchill, young, 
handsome, graceful, . . . must have been 
enamored indeed. . . . Marriage only 
strengthened his passion.” 


“The pleasure missed her, but the scandal 
hit.” 


Here, again, we know not how this might 
apply to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire ; 
but assuredly, it does not to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, as Coxe records, “ in the 
midst of a licentious court, maintained an 
unspotted reputation, and was as much re- 
operant for her prudence and propriety as 
she was admired for the charms of her per- 
son.” 











“Last night her lord was all that’s good and 
reat 5 

A ME as this morning, and his will a cheat.” 

The Duchess of Buchinghamshire had 
some reason to complain of the duke, and 
“the unjust lawsuits” which his will gave 
rise to, consequent, we presume, on the re- 
versionary interests therein given to his nat- 
ural children. The Duchess of Marlborough 
made no such complaining—night and morn- 
ing were alike with her, and alike her love 
and reverence for her dead husband. When 
the ers Duke of Somerset, as he was 
called, offered to lay his fortune at her feet 
and implored her hand, she declared that, 
‘if she were only thirty, she would not per- 
mit even the emperor of the world to suc- 
ceed in that heart which had been devoted 
to John Duke of Marlborough.” 


“Childless, with all her children, wants an heir.” 


The Duchess of Buckinghamshire had a 
daughter by the Earl of Anglesea, who, 
however, died before her mother, but left 
issue. But the satire applics to the duchess, 
who had by the duke five children, all of 
whom died before her, and the last in 1738, 
when the dukedom became extinct. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, though she 
lived to eighty-four, left one child, and a 
dozen grandchildren, every one of whom 
would have been her heir by law, and was 
under the entail heir to the dukedom. So 
far from wanting an heir, she was herself, 
for many years, Dowager Duchess. One of 
her daughters, Henrietta Duchess of Marl- 


| borough, was succeeded in 1733 by Charles 


the son of Anne (Henrietta’s sister) and the 
grandson of the dowager. 
“To heirs unknown descends the unguarded 
store, 
Or wanders, heaven directed, to the poor.” 


We find, by the London Evening Post of 
the 5th of May, 1743, that immediately on 
the death of the Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire there was “a trial at bar to prove who 
was heir-at-law to the late Duke of Buck- 
inghamshire, when the Misses Walshes of 
Ireland were found to be his heirs.” Could 
this be said, or prophesied, of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough? Living or dead, was her 
vast wealth “unguarded”? Only £300 
went to the poor, and that, not heaven di- 
rected, but by direction of her will; and not 
one shilling wandered, or could wander, if 
her will might determine its direction ; but 
that fact could not have been known to Pope,. 
who died before her. 

We have now og exhausted this partic- 
ular subject. On the first convenient op- 
portunity we shall inquire into the very curi- 
ous history connected with the publication. 
of Pope’s Letters. 
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From Charabers's Journal. —_ ployed in the necessary preparations. As the 

THE AMBASSADONR’S BALL. time drew near, they worked in relays, day 
AmonG the persons of distinction who and night. Indeed, those whose turn fell in 
composed the highest society of Paris in 1810,|the night were more fortunate than their 
none were more conspicuous than the Aus-, brethren, for the heat by day was intense; 
trian ambassador, Prince Carl von Schwart- | the paint blistered the wood-work, the stone 
zenberg, and his family. The prince himself,| blocks glowed under that burning sun. 
a handsome, stately man, dignified, yet popu- | Scarcely a drop of rain had fallen for weeks; 
lar and easy in his bearing, distinguished both | the foliage withered in every direction, as if 
in the council-chamber and in the field, was| under the breath of a simoon; the turf and 


a really imposing representative of his im- 
perial master. Not less remarkable was his 
charming princess; a rare intelligence, grace, 
fascination, and sincere amiability, all com- 
bined to fit her for her brilliant position. The 

rince and princess held at their magnificent 
Iétel de Légation, Rue de Mont Blanc, a 
court — in all but its name and tedious cere- 
monials. Here French and Germans met on 
common ground, unfettered by the uneasi- 
ness, restraint, and smothered suspicion which 
darkened the atmosphere of St. Cloud. Here, 
on the contrary, there seemed to be good-will 
and friendliness for all—a moral sunshine, in 
which even strangers gladly came to bask. 
To those who were admitted to any degree 
of intimacy with the family, the source of 
this pervading light and warmth remained 
no secret. Bencath the splendors of the 
Hotel de Légation there flourished all the 
simple virtues of household affections. Hus- 
band and wife loved each other tenderly, as 
it was not the fashion for French husbands 
and wives to love in those days; a charming 
family was growing up about them; they 


had a circle of valued household friends. ' 


Prince Joseph von Schwartzenberg, the am- 


‘bassador’s elder brother, had also taken up ' 


his residence in Paris. ‘The brothers were 
deeply attached to cach other; their children 
had the same masters, and lived like brothers 
and sisters torether; each family shared and 
heightened the other’s pleasures. No won- 
der that, amidst the false glitter of the em- 
pire, this home-happiness — quiet, pure, and 
true — should have exercised a subtle charm 
on those who came within its influence. ‘ 

Of all the festivities which had taken place 
in honor of the nuptials of Marie Louise, 
that of the Hdtel de Légation was to be the 
crown. Jt was not considered simply as a 
ball given by the ambassador ; it was the fete 


of Austria herself in honor of a daughter of | 


the House of Japsburg. Every Austrian in 
Paris felt himself personally compromised in 
the success of this entertainment, which was 
to be on a scale of far greater magnificence 
than any which had preceded it. If Austria 
‘had been forced to lay down her arms on the 
field of Wagram, here, at least, France should 


boughs required for decoration had to be kept 
fresh by artificial means. The hétel itself, it 
was thought, would not be large enough for 
the occasion, so the mansion next door to it 
was hired, and the two buildings thrown into 
one. But the grand ball-room, a palace in 
itself for size and magnificence, was erected 
of solid wood-work in the garden. Its roof 
and walls, covered on the outside with waxed- 
cloth, were decorated in the interior with 
tapestry, and all the resources of upholstery 
and taste expended in the arrangement of 
mirrors, candelabra, colored lamps, and eve 

kind of dazzling ornament. The roof, whic 

was dome-shaped, was supported by wooden 
| pillars covered with white satin damask, 
striped in gold and silver, and festooned with 
muslin, gauze, and other light fabrics, bound 
7 wreaths of artificial flowers. Massive 
'glass-lustres swung on gold and silver chains 
‘from the roof, and were combined in one 
| graceful and harmonious whole with the other 
decorations, by means of floating draperies, 
| flowers, and ribbons. At one end of this 
| pavilion rose a dais, carpeted with cloth of 
gold, on which two throne-chairs were placed 
‘for the emperor and his bride; at the oppo- 
site end, was a gallery for the orchestra. 
| There were three entrances to the ball-room, 
| besides that for the musicians at the back of 
_ the orchestra— one behind the dais, commu- 
nicating with the mansion; another into a 
, wide, long gallery, temporary, like the ball- 
| Toom, and decorated to match it; this gallery 
ran parallel with the hdétel, and had several 
doors communicating with it and with the 
|gardens. But the principal entrance to the 
| ball-room was a magnificent portal, from which 
| a flight of broad steps led down into the gar- 
|dens, where every arrangement had been 
/made to facilitate the ingress and egress of 
| the crowd of guests. Over the portal shone 
in illuminated letters the following inscrip- 
tion, in German, which some friend of Prince 
Schwartzenberg, inspired evidently by the 
muse who presides over mottoes for crackers 
and bonbons, improvised for the occasion :— 





With gentle Beauty’s charm is glorious Valor 
bound ! 





All hail! the golden age again on earth is fonnd ! 





confess herself vanquished. ‘The féte was to | 
take place on the 1st of July, and for weeks | So rose the light, graceful structure, as by the 
-beforehand, an army of workmen were em-! wand of some architectural Ariel: it looked, 
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with its gold-worked tapestries, the bridal 
whiteness of the diaphonous draperies, the 
lustre and color afforded by silver, gold, flow- 
ers, mirrors, chandeliers, and costly orna- 
ments of every description, as if it had been 
transplanted out of the Thousand and One 
Nights. There was ‘only one calamity to be 
dreaded: that long, low bank of cloud in 
which the sun had set on the last of June 
looked ominous enough; what if the rain 


_ should pour down in torrents next day, as 


féte-givers and féte-goers know too well it 
seems to take a malicious pleasure in doing 
on such occasions? What would become of 
the ball-room and all its magnificence then ? 
Fortunately, the 1st of July set all fear of 
such a provoking contre-emps at rest; the 
sun blazed out of a sky without a cloud. 
Every preparation was happily complete, and 
with the comfortable certainty that not the 
smallest detail had been overlooked which 
would add distinction to so grand a festivity, 
the ambassador, his family, and friends, be- 
took themselves to the lighter cares of the 
toilet, not without congratulations among the 
zomnere Austrian officers on the superior bril- 
iancy of their national uniform over that of 
their French rivals. 

It was still broad daylight when the Hotel 
de Légation was illuminated, and already in 
quick, and _ still quicker succession, the car- 
riages of the guests rolled between the crowd 
which lined the streets. A grenadier detach- 
ment of the Imperial Guard had betimes oc- 
cupied the posts assigned them. The Aus- 
trian nobility were in readiness to receive the 
arrivals, and every lady was presented witha 
beautiful bouquet before being conducted to 
the ball-room, now rapidly filling. The.rank 
and dignity of the guests increased with every 
minute; kings and queens had already been 
announced, and now there was a pause of ex- 
pectancy. At length the word of command 
to the troops, then the roll of drums, the 
crash of military music, announced the ap- 
proach of the imperial state-carriage. The 
two families of Schwartzenberg and Metter- 
nich received the Emperor and Marie Louise. 
After a short congratulatory address from the 
ambassador, and when the empress had ac- 
ccpted a bouquet from the princely ladies, her 
husband, taking her hand, conducted her to 
the ball-room. Many persons who had a near 
view of Napoleon for the first time, remarked 
the regular beauty of his features, but all were 
struck with the fixed, iron character of his 
face. His deportment was stern and unbend- 


ing, almost that of a man in some fit of ill- 


humored sullenness. Not a gleam of kindli- 
ness in the eye—its glance darting straight 
forward like that of an eagle on its prey ; not 
even a forced smile played upon those inflex- 








ible lips, which seemed as if they could only 
open to utter some terrible command. Napo- 
leon declined the refreshments offered, and 
promenaded with the empress through the 
reception-rooms, galleries, and ball-room in 
an abstracted manner, negligently addressing 
a few words here and there, and casting quick, 
sharp glances over the brilliant throng. They 
shrank almost visibly from his gaze. That 
stern, dark presence spread an indefinable 
—_ over this grand festival; it was much 
ike the appearance of some schoolmaster, in- 
finitely more feared than loved, among a troop 
of children enjoying themselves at a puppet- 
show. 

This feeling weighed upon the guests as 
they silently followed the imperial couple 
through the illuminated gardens. What was 
lacking in mirth, however, music did her best 
to supply, for bands, both instrumental and 
vocal, were stationed at different spots, who 
burst into choral songs and symphonies at the 
approach of the emperor. The Austrians had 

repared a flattering surprise for Marie 
zouise. Seats placed upon a lawn invited 
Napoleon and herself to rest; and here an 
exact model of the familiar castle of Saxen- 
berg, brilliantly illuminated, presented itself 
to her eyes; while there emerged from the 
shrubberies a troop of opera-dancers in 
the costume of Austrian peasants, who went 
through the national dances of her country. 
Then followed a pantomimic war and peace, 
where Mars displayed nothing more formid- 
able than the beaen of victory, and Peace 
came attended by every image of happiness 
and prosperity. This was hardly over when 
a great flourish of trumpets announced the 
arrival of a courier, who, booted, spurred, and 
covered with dust, presented his despatches 
to the emperor. A murmur of some conquest 
in Spain ran through the assembly, but Napo- 
leon, who was in the secret, proclaimed the 
correspondence to be from Vienna, and _ pre- 
sented the empress with a bond-fide letter 
from her father, written purposely to grace 
this occasion. After a display of fireworks, 
the company returned to the grand ball-room, 
and the emperor having paused at the portal 
to spell out the meaning of the German Alex- 
andrines, took his place with his bride on the 
dais, and the orchestra struck up.!“‘ 

The ball was opened by the queen of Na- 
ples with Prince Esterhazy, and Eugene, 
viceroy of Italy, with the Princess Schwart- 
zenberg. While the dancing was going on, 
the imperial couple promenaded the room in 
— directions, conversed slightly with 
different persons, and gave an opportunity 
for the presentation of strangers, and those 
younger members of French and Austrian 
nobility who made their début into society at 
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this grand féte. Marie Louise soon resumed 
her seat, but Napoleon remained at the other 


end of the pavilion, conversing first with one, | 


then with another. The Princess Schwart- 
zenberg presented her young daughters to 
him, and received his compliments on the 
magnificence of the arrangements. The prin- 
cess felt while she listened to them that all 
anxieties and fears with regard to the enter- 
tainment might now fairly be laid aside; 
never could ball-room present a more brilliant 
spectacle, never could féte promise a grander 
success. The hearts of both host and hostess 
grew light as they saw Napoleon in the best 
possible humor, evidently bent upon being 
polite after his fashion. It was now past mid- 
night ; the revelry wasat its height ; the whirl 
of the dance had completely broken the géne 
of the great conqueror’s presence. Dukes 
and duchesses, prince and princesses, kings 
and queens, were all enjoying themselves like 
ordinary mortals. There were silvery laugh- 
ter, sweet, low voices, and glances still more 
sweet and eloquent ; plenty of whispering and 
flirtation going on under cover of the music, 
especially in the less thronged galleries among 
the younger portion of the assembly. Tiaraed 
ladies, and bestarred and beribboned gentle- 
men, verging upon fifty, but successfully got 
up to seem twenty years younger, were look- 
ing forward with gentle anticipation to the 
supper, lying in state of gold and silver in a 
suite of banqueting-rooms. Some of the guests 
were proud of their jewels, their wit, or their 
grace ; some women were proud of their own 
beauty, others of the beauty of their daugh- 
ters; but not an Austrian present was there 
who was not proud of the ball; and well they 
might be. Under those snowy draperies, the 
light fell full and brilliant on such an assem- 
bly as Paris has hardly gathered since; jewels 
flashed, plumes waved, decorations glittered, 
to be multiplied infinitely in countless mirrors 
—the magnificent pavilion showed like one 
vast restless sea of splendor. Vague forebod- 
ings are rife in the minds of men, but why 
should they enter here ? what room here for 
a thought of broken faith—a sigh for the cast- 
off wife at Malmaison—why should a dark 
fancy see in the cold, shrinking girl on the 
dais an image of Iphigenia at the altar? Away 
with all ill-timed fancies! The orchestra 
strikes up a waltz; gayer, louder is the music ; 
Pe and still more quick the measure of 
the dance. 

There is a slight stir at that end of the ball- 
room where Napoleon is standing ; the merest 
trifle—the flame from one of the lamps has 
laid hold of a gauze festoon. The light, harm- 
less-looking blaze has vanished instantly; a 
few flakes fall, which Count Bentheim extin- 
guishes with his hat. It is quite over now— 





no, not quite ; thatis fire creeping there along 
that drapery overhead. Quick as thought 
Count Damanion, one of the entperor’s cham- 
berlains, climbs a pillar, tears it down, and 
crushes out the flame in a moment. But 
look there—higher than any one can reach, 
what are those fiery tongues darting out from 
the fluted muslin straight over the orchestra ? 
The music was hushed at once; the band 
hurrying to escape by the door leading into 
the gardens, at the back of the orchestra, . 
gave free passage to the night-air. A rising 
wind blew very freshly in, and fanned the 
flames into instant fury. Wave after wave 
of fire surged over the whole roof; burning 
fragments were falling everywhere on the 
light draperies below and the ladies’ dresses. 
The emperor had at once made his way to 
the dais; some of his attendants, bewildered 
by the sudden alarm, suspected treachery, 
and pressed closely round him, their swords 
drawn in their hands. He himself was per- 
fectly calm and composed; attended by the 
ambassador, with the empress on his arm, he 
left the pavilion with no more haste than he 
had entered it, exhorting the crowd, as he 
passed along, to keep order. On the first 
alarm, Prince Schwartzenberg had despatched 
an adjutant to order the imperial carriage to 
a private gate into the gardens near at hand ; 
but Napoleon, when this was nearly reached, 
turned suddenly round, and refused in the 
most peremptory manner to leave by any but 
the principal entrance. His decision was no 
doubt formed under the idea that if this acci- 
dent were connected with a design upon his 
life, the narrowness and seclusion of the by- 
street into which the other gateway opened 
would favor the plans of conspirators. The 
carriage had to ts ordered back, and thus a 
cruel delay arose for Prince Schwartzenberg, 
waiting with death in his heart beside Napo- 
leon, who remained silent and unmoved, the 
empress trembling on his arm, the din of that 
dreadful tumult in their ears, the glare of the 
conflagration increasing every moment. Not 
more than one minute had passed between 
the first alarm and the emperor’s departure, 
yét the flames had spread with such frightful 
rapidity that it was already impossible to save 
the ball-room. Tolerable composure had been 
hitherto maintained, but the restraint of Na- 
poleon's presence withdrawn, every consider- 
ation gave way, and in agony and violence 
the tumultuous multitude pressed towards the 
doors. 

One of the German guests thus describes 
the scene. “I had escaped,” he says, “ from 
the oppression and heat of the ball-room into 
the gallery, which was far less crowded. On 
a sudden, wild shrieks and tumult rose. Rush- 
ing back to the pavilion, I saw the roof one 
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mass of quivering flames, leaping and spread- 
ing in every direction. There was no time, 
however, to look on; a surging crowd drove 
me back with them into the hotel. I disen- 
gaged myself from them, and regained the 
scene of the accident through the gardens. 
The immense pavilion was now in a univer- 
sal blaze; the flames actually seemed to pur- 
sue the stream of fugitives. Heavy lustres 
were falling; planks, boards, and beams, 
dashed burning together. The wood-work, 
exposed as it had been to the sun, the paint and 
draperies, were burning like fireworks and 
all the water poured on from the fire-engines 
seemed to have no effect whatever upon the 
fury of the flames. While I stood looking on 
for a few seconds, they darted high above the 
roof of the gallery ; heavy beams were fall- 
ing close behind me, and I was obliged to 
escape while there was yet time into the gar- 
dens. Nevercan I forget the spectacle there 
presented, that dreadful confusion of personal 
danger, fear, and agony. Some were rush- 
ing about, their light dresses on fire; others 
had been thrown down and trampled under 
foot. Husbands were seeking their wives, 
mothers crying franticly for their daughters ; 
groans of suffering, shrieks of terror, the 
cries of those who threw themselves with pas- 
sionate joy into each other’s arms, the wail 
of agony, the heart-rending appeals for help; 
all mingled in a horrible diapason.’”? Man 
persons were severely injured by the flight of 
steps from the principal entrance giving way 
suddenly. The queens of Naples and West- 
phalia, were both thrown down, and narrowly 
escaped being trampled to death. The Rus- 
sian ambassador, Prince Kurakin, was rescued 
with great difliculty by his friends; other 
hands, less friendly, cut all the diamond but- 
tons off his coat. Every distinction of rank 
was suddenly levelled in that assembly ; stars, 
ribbons, nay, majesty itself, were jostled by 
servants, soldiers, and workmen ; the firemen, 
half intoxicated, pushed their way through 
the crowd; royal ladies were elbowed by 
musicians and opera-dancers; and as a back- 
ground to this scene of confusion, rose higher, 
fiercer, more general every moment, the ter- 
rible conflagration, paling and mocking the 
illuminations of the gardens. The hotei it- 
self had now caught fire; the alarm had 
= everywhere; and the streets were 
thronged with 97 erying out that half 
Paris would be burned down. 

The saddest part of the story remains still 
to be told. When the fire broke out, Prince 
Joseph von Schwartzenberg was standing in 
conversation with the empress. His first care 
was for his wife, the Princess Pauline, whom 
he had left only a few minutes before in 
another part of the room. He searched the 
ball-room for her in vain, and was assured by 
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several persons that she was already in the 
gardens; there many people declared they 
had seen her carried, grey,’ indeed, but 
otherwise uninjured, into the hotel. Prince 
Joseph eagerly repaired thither, but only to 
find a lady, a perfect stranger to him, who 
remarkably resembled the princess. er 
ing back in an agony, his daughter frightfully 
burnt, was brought to him; the princess had 
“emg the gardens in safety, but returned for 

er child; they were escaping together, when 
a mass of blazing wood-work fell, and sepa- 
rated them. This was all the poor girl had 
to tell. At this moment, the torturing pre- 
sentiment which had laid hold of the unhappy 
husband passed through every degree, and 
certainly flashed upon his mind with a light 
more fearful than that of the conflagration. 
As he approached the pavilion, his eye fell 
upon an ominous sight—the Princess von 
Leyen, her rich dress langing in fragments, 
the diadem she had worn burnt deeply into 
her forehead. She had only been rescued 
from the flames to linger a few days in suf- 
fering; and, alas! those who had brought her 
out told that they had seen a figure in the 
midst of the fire whom it was impossible to 
save. On hearing these words Prince Joseph 
broke away from his friends, and would have 
rushed up the burning steps, when floor and 
ceiling crashed into one ruin, volumes of rag- 
ing fire and smoke poured forth, and—all was 
over. 

So swift had been the destroyer in its work, 
that hardly a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
between the accident, seemingly so slight, to 
the gauze festoon, and this final act of the 
tragedy. For one minute, this awful specta- 
cle suspended the restless agony of the crowd, 
and while they stood stupefied before it, the 
emperor, in his well-known gray coat, sud- 
denly re-appeared among them. Under his 
orders, the strangers present withdrew with- 
out confusion ; every entrance to the grounds 
was guarded by soldiers; the important con- 
tents of the archive-room, on which the fire 
had seized, were conveyed into a place of 
safety. Napoleon himself directed the efforts 
made for extinguishing the fire, and the 
search for the missing Princess Pauline von 
Schwartzenberg. ‘This was entirely unsuc- 
cessful; not a clue could be obtained to her 
fate, though every house in the vicinity and 
those of all her friends were visited, and the 
smouldering ruins carefully searched. Prince 
Joseph hovered about, appearing now in the 
gardens, now in the different apartments, 
ready to sink from exhaustion, yet roused into 
activity through his restless anguish. Even 





Napoleon found pity for the unhappy man; 


| he joined his friends in trying to persuade 
| him to withdraw, and addressed a few words 
‘of encouragement and hope to him from time 
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to time. But the presence and words of the 
emperor made no impression on his stubborn 
despair ; he had no ear save for the death- 
cry in his heart, and for the reports—always 
the same — of the messengers sent hither and 
thither on their hopeless quest. 

Not till the fire had been well got under 
did Napoleon return to St. Cloud. He left 
behind him a thousand soldiers of the Impe- 
rial Guard, who bivouacked there for the 
night, and sat down to the sumptuous ban- 
quet prepared for very different guests. As 
if no element of horror were to be wanting, 
towards the morning a fearful thunder-storm 
broke over the smoking ruins. The rain 
now fell in torrents, and served to extinguish 
the fire completely. Where the sun had set 
on that palace ball-room, he now rose over a 
hideous heap of ruins, charred beams, shat- 
tered masonry, broken furniture, mirrors, 
and porcelain; every chance hollow was a 

1 of stagnant water. Fragments of lustres, 
swords, bracelets, and other ornaments lay 
fused together in masses. Nor was this all: 
under a pile of half-burned wood-work, a 
corpse was discovered, blackened and shriv- 
elled almost out of human form. It could 
only be identified as that of the missing prin- 
cess by a jewelled necklace, on which the 
names of her eight children were ‘engraved ; 
a ninth, yet unborn, perished with the ill- 
fated wife and mother. At this saddest of 
all sights, every voice was hushed; tears 
stood in the eyes of ail, even in those of the 
soldiers ; and at the moment, the last thunders 
of the storm, two heavy claps, rolled solemnly 
overhead. 

Dismal days succeeded this catastrophe. 
A universal gloom overspread Paris. There 





were dark whispers of conspiracy, incendia- 
rism — reports that the enemies of Napoleon 
had resolved by one bold stroke to rid them- 
selves of the obnoxious ruler, his family, and 
his devoted friends. The obsequies of the 
Princess Pauline von Schwartzenberg were 
followed by those of the Princess von Leyen, 
and of several ladies of high rank, who died 
in consequence of injuries received. More 
than twenty persons lost their lives; the 
number of those more or less hurt was up- 
wards of sixty. The deep and unwholesome 
impression produced on the public mind was 
unmistakable, an impression which resisted 
every effort made in high quarters to sup- 
press and divert it. To the bulk of the peo- 
ple, Napoleon’s divorce and subsequent mar- 
riage had been extremely distasteful; and 
this, not only because Josephine was univer- 
sally beloved, but that a superstitious belief 
had arisen—shared in some degree by her 
husband himself —that her presence was the 
good genius of his fortunes. Already there 
was vague but popular prediction extant, 
that the dowry of an Austrian archduchess 
would be bitter misfortunes for France and 
its chief; and now the memory of the terri- 
ble disaster attendant on the nuptials of Marie 
Antoinette, aunt to the empress, with the 
dauphin was revived, and the present ca- 
lamity considered a fresh proof that fate had 
a fearful warning in store for every alliance 
of France with the House of Hapsburg. 
When, within a few years, the divorcer of 
Josephine was discrowned and forsaken, many 
prophets, wise after the event, beheld in this 
fatal festival an omen of the downfall of the 
imperial fortunes. 





Diep, at his residence, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
August 25, 1860, Mr. William Wilson, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. The Poughkeepsie 
Post says :— 

“In the death of Mr. Wilson we have lost one 
of our most valuable citizens. He had become, 
too, one of the oldest of our business men, hay- 
ing opened a book-store in the premises now 
under our editorial rooms in Market Street, in 
the year 1834, where he remained a few years 
alone, and then formed a copartnership with the 
late veteran publisher and bookseller, Paraclete 
Potter. When Mr. Potter left for the west, Mr. 
Wilson continued the business alone, and has 
done so until within a few months, when declin- 
ing health caused him to resign the active super- 
vision of it, into the hands of his eldest son. Mr. 
Wilson was a native of Perthshire, Scotland, and 
his thoughts and feelings were thoroughly im- 
bued with the most noble associations of his na- 





tive land, especially those which pertained to its 
literature of every kind. He had already as- 
sumed an honorable position in the world of let- 
ters, before he left Scotland, and was an accept- 
able contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, Chambers’s Journal, 
and other periodicals. After establishing him- 
self in business here he cortinued his contribu- 
tions to Scottish periodicals, and wrote several 
exquisite poems for Tuit’s Alagazine, over the 
signature of ‘ Alpin.’ In acollection of Scottish 
poetry. published some twenty years ago, several 
from the pen of Mr. Wilson appeared, which are 
remarkable for their great delicacy of sentiment, 
vigorous thought, and artistic construction. 
“Over the signature of ‘Allan Grant? Mr. 
Wilson has contributed some meritorious poems 
to the columns of the A/bion, the Evening Post, 
the: Knickerbocker Magazine, and more recently 
to the Chicago Record, published by his son.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 

A LAST LAUGH WITH THOMAS HOOD. 
In spite of a well-known saying concern- 
ing heroes and their body-servants, the more 
we know of a really-great man, the greater 
he generally seems. en the greatness is 
combined with lovableness, this is almost 
always the case; nor do we remember to 
have risen from the perusal of the life of a 
single favorite author, without an increased 
attachment to his memory. It would have 
been a sad thing to many of us if these last 
.memorials of Thomas Hood* had shown 
that good and genial writer to have been a 
churlish or close-fisted man—had exhibited 
a frown or sneer behind that laughing mask 
of his ; but we took up the volumes without 
the least apprehension of that nature, and 
we lay them down with a greater attachment 
to him who forms their subject than’ before. 
What a capacity for love and friendship had 
that fine fellow’s soul! How naturally he 
flew to the rescue of the weak or the ill- 
treated! What noble indignation he felt 
for the tyrant and the bigot! How the 


- hearts of all good men were attracted tow- 


ards his, no matter how different from his 
own were their dispositions and callings! 
How grateful his modest spirit was for a 
little kindness! How bitterly, too, alas, he 
felt unkindness, and how the daws did peck 
at that heart of his worn always upon his 
sleeve! He loved his fellow-creatures, but 
despite that universal sympathy, he did not 
(as sometimes happens) love his wife and 
children less. All children were, indeed, in- 
expressibly dear to histendernature. When 
prostrated by sickness, and in far from good 
pecuniary circumstances, he would still find 
time and spirits to address a laughter-mov- 
ing letter to one of his favorite little folks ; 
and this when his writing had got to be of 
considerable value—a period at which the 
most prolific authors are apt to be chary of 
their correspondence. Of three letters thus 
indited to the children of his stanch friend, 
Dr. Elliot, then residing at Sandgate, we 
hardly know which to select for its charm- 
ing humor, lurking pathos,—for the writer 
was at the time sick, almost unto death,— 
and the writer’s adaptability to the capaci- 
ties he was addressing. 


“My prEAR JEANIE—So you are at Sand- 
gate! Of course, wishing for your old playfel- 
low, M he can play—it’s work to 
me), to help you to make little puddles in the 
Sand, and swing on the Gate. But perhaps 
there are no sand and gate at Sandgate, which, 
in that case, nominally tells us a fib. But there 
must be liule crabs somewhere, which you can 

* Memorials of Thomas Hood. Edited by his 


Daughter, with a Preface and Notes by his Son. 
Moxon. 
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catch, if you are nimble enough—so like spiders, 
I wonder they do not make webs. The large 
crabs are scarcer. 

“If you do catch a big one with strong claws 
—and like experiments—you can shut him up 
in a cupboard with a loaf of sugar, and you can 
see whether he will break it up with his nippers. 
Besides crabs, I used to find jelly-fish on the 
beach, made, it seemed to me, of sea-calves’ 
feet, and no sherry. The mermaids eat them, I 
suppose, at their wet water-parties, or salt soirées. 
There were star-fish also, but they did not shine 
till they were stinking, and so made very unce- 
lestial constellations. 

“I suppose you never gather any sea-flowers, 
but only sea-weeds. The truth is Mr. David 
Jones never rises from his bed, and so has a 
garden full of weeds, like Dr. Watts’ Sluggard. 
I have heard that you bathe in the sea, which is 
very refreshing, but it requires care; for if you 
stay under water too long, you may come up a 
mermaid, who is only half a lady, with a fish’s 
tail—which she can boil if she likes. You had 
better try this with your doll, whether it turns 
her into half a ‘ doll-fin.’ 

“T hope you like the sea. I always did when 
I was a child, which was about two years ago. 
Sometimes it makes such a fizzing and-foaming, 
I wonder some of our London cheats do not 
bottle it up, and sell it for ginger-pop. When 
the sea is too rough, if you pour the swect oil 
out of the cruct all over at, and wait for a calm, 
it will be quite smooth—much smoother than a 
dressed salad. 

“Some time ago exactly, there used to be, 
about the part of the coast where you are, large 
white birds with black-tipped wings, that went 
flying and screaming over the sea, and now and 
then plunged down into the water after a fish. 
Perhaps they catch their sprats now with nets, 
or hooks and lines. Do you ever sce such birds ? 
We used to call them ‘ gulls,’ but they didn’t 
mind it! Do you ever see any boats or vessels # 
And don’t you wish, when you see a ship, that 
somebody was a sea-captain instead of a doctor, 
that he might bring you home a pet lion, or 
calf-elephant, ever so many parrots, or a mon- 
key, from foreign parts? I knew a little girl 
who was promised a baby-whale by her sailor- 
brother, and who dlubbered because he did not 
bring it. I suppose there are no whales at 
Sandgate, but you might find a seal about the 
beach ; or, at least a stone for one. The sea- 
stones are not pretty when they are dry, but 
look beautiful when they are wet—and we can 
always keep sucking them ! 

“When I can buy a telescope powerful 
enough; I shall have a peep at you. Iam told 
with a good glass, you can see the sea at such a 
distance that the sea cannot see you! NowlI 
must say good-by, for my paper gets short, 
but not stouter. Pray, give my love to your 
ma, and my compliments to Mrs. H——, and 
no mistake, and remember me, my dear Jeanie, 
as your affectionate friend, © Tnos. Hoop. 

“The other Tom Hood sends his love to 
everybody and every thing. 

“ P.S.—Don’t forget my pebble: and a good 





naughty lass would be esteemed a curiosity.” 
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To Jeanie’s brother, he writes: “I used 
to catch flat fish with a very tan er we 


It was like swimming a kite! But perhaps 
there are no flat fish at Sandgate—except 
your shoe-soles. The best plan, if you want 
flat fish where there are none, is to brin 
codlings, and hammer themintodabs. Once 
I caught a plaice, and seeing it all over red 
spots, thought I had caught the measles.” 
He hopes the lad will be better soon, “ for 
somebody told me you had the shingles ; ” 
and with regard to swimming, the poor sick 
man observes: ‘J only swim in fancy, and 
strike out new ideas.” To Mary Elliot, a 
still more youthful correspondent, he says: 
‘“‘T remember that, when I saw the sea, it 
used sometimes to be very fussy and fidgety, 
and did not always wash itself quite clean; 
but it was very fond of fun. Have the 
waves ever run after you yet, and turned 
your little two shoes into pumps, full of wa- 
ter ? 

“If you want a joke, you might push 
Dunnie into the sea, and then fish for him, 
as they do fora Jack. But don’t go in your- 
self, and don’t let the baby go in and swim 
away, although he is the shrimp of the fam- 
ily. Did you ever taste the sea water? The 
fishes are so fond of it they keep drinking it 
all the day long. Dip your little finger in, 
and then suck it to see how it tastes. A 
glass of it warm, with sugar, and a grate of 
nutmeg would quite astonish you. ‘The wa- 
ter of the sea is so saline, I wonder nobody 
éatches salt fish in it. I should think a good 
way would be to go out in a butter-boat, 
with a little melted for sauce. Have you 
been bathed yet in the sea, and were you 
afraid? Iwas the first time, and the time 
before that ; and dear me, how I kicked and 
screamed—or, at least, meant to scream, but 
the sea, ships and all, began to run into my 
mouth, and sol shut it up. I think I see 
you being dipped into the sea, screwing your 
eyes up, and putting your nose, like a but- 
ton, into your mouth, like a button-hole, for 
fear of getting another smell and taste! By 
the by, did you ever dive your head under 
water with your legs up in the air like a 
duck, and try whether you could cry ‘Quack ’? 
Some animals can ! i would try, but there 
is no sea here, and so I am forced to dip 
into books. If you would catch a crab for 
me, and teach it to dance the polka, it would 
make me quite happy; for I have not had 
any toys or playthings foralong time. Did 
you ever try, like a little crab, to run two 
ways at once? See if you can do it, for it 
is good fun; never mind tumbling over 
yourself a little at first. It would be a good 
plan to hire a little crab, for an hour a day, 
to teach baby to crawl, if he can’t walk, and, 
if I was his mamma, I would too! Bless 
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him! But I must not write on him an 
more—he is so soft, and I have nothing but 
steel pens. 

“‘And now, good-by; Fanny has made 
my tea, and I must drink it before it gets 


g | too hot, as we all were last Sunday week. 


They say the glass was eighty-eight in the 
shade, which is a great age! The last fair 
breeze I blew dozens of kisses for you, but 
the wind changed, and, I am afraid, took 
them all to Miss H. , or somebody that 
it shouldn’t.” 

These two volumes are principally filled 
with letters, for Hood’s life, like that of 
most literary men, was devoid of any strik- 
ing incidents; like that of many of his breth- 
ren, too, it was beset with pecuniary cares, 
which hampered him for the last ten years 
of his life, and undoubtedly hastened his 
end. He married at twenty-five (in 1824), 
contrary to the wishes of his wife’s family, 
but the young couple never found cause to 
so eg of their union: they loved one an- 
other fondly to the last, and death, at the 
end, did but separate the husband and wife 
by a few months. Their first child scarcely 
survived its birth. ‘In looking over some 
old papers,” says the editor, “I found a few 
tiny curls of golden hair, as soft as the finest 
silk, wrapped in a yellow and time-worn pa- 
per, inscribed in my father’s handwriting :— 

“«« Little eyes that scarce did see, 
Little lips that never smiled ; 
Alas! my little dear dead child, 

Death is thy father, and not me, 
I but embraced thee, soon as he!’ ” 

In 1835, in consequence of the failure of a 
firm, Mr. Hood and family were obliged to 
take up their residence at Coblenz, where 
their ignorance of the language sometimes 

laces them in the most ludicrous situations, 
eightened doubtless in the telling by the 
exaggerative author of Up the Rhine. 

“‘Qur servant knows a few words of Eng- 
lish too; her name is Gradle, the short for 
Margaret. Jane wanted a fowl to boil for 
me. Now, she has a theory that the more 
she makes her English un-English, the more 
it must be like German. Jane begins by 
showing Gradle a word in the dictionary. 

‘“‘Gradle. Ja! yees—hiihn—henne—ja! 

ees. 
ar Jane (a little through her nose). Hmn 
—hum—hem—yes—yaw, ken you geet @ 
fowl1—fool—foal, to boil—bile—bole for din- 
ner ? 

“ Gradle. Hot wasser ? 

“Jane. Yaw in pit—pat—pot—hmn—hum 
—eh! 

‘‘ Gradle (a little off the scent again). 
Ja, nein—wasser, pot—hot—nein. 

“ Jane. Yes—nc—good to eeat—chicken 
—cheeken—checking—choking--bird—-bard 
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—beard—lays eggs—eeggs—hune, heine— 
hin—make cheekin broth—soup—poultry— 
peltry—paltry! 

“ Gradle (quite at fault). Pfeltrighchtch! 
—nein. 

“‘ Jane (in despair). What shall I do? 
and Hood wont help me; he only laughs. 
This comes of leaving England! (She casts 
her eyes across the street at the governor’s 

oultry-yard, and a bright thought strikes 
her) Here, Gradle—come here—comb hair 
—hmn—hum—look there—dare—you see 
things walking—-hmn, hum, wacking about 
—things with feathers—fathers—feethers. 

“ Gradle (hitting it off again). Feethers 
—faders—ah hah! feddars—ja, ja, yees, sie 
bringen—feddars, ja, ja! 

** Jane echoes Feddars—yes—yaw, yaw! 

‘“‘ Exit Gradle, and after three-quarters of 
an hour, returns triumphantly with two bun- 
dles of stationer’s quills!!!” 

Poor Mrs. Hood tries her hand on cookery, 
and really with great success, although her 
husband pretends not to believe in it; his 
fun is, indeed, for family wear, and not 
merely of that artificial sort which only sets 
other people’s dinner-tables in a roar. There 
must foes been more laughter in that little 
humble lodging at Coblentz, and among that 
exiled houschold, than in half the splendid 
tourist-partics who “did” the Rhine in 
those summers with travelling-carriage and 
courier, 

‘‘Yesterday morning,” writes his wife, 
“T set to work very seriously to make some 


potted becf, and succeeded, little thinking | 


what ungrateful jests I should draw upon 
my poor head from Hood. 

“Being proud of my own fabrication, I 
produced it at tea, when De Franck came, 
and then commenced the jokes of the good- 
for-nothing. He asked with apparent inter- 
est how it was made, and I said: ‘I pounded 
it with a pestle and mortar.’ ‘But, then, 
dear, we have got not one, you know.’ 

“In short, he insisted that, like the 
Otaheitan cooks, I had chewed it small; and 
as I happened, having the face-ache, to put 
my hand to my jaw at the time, it seemed a 
corroboration, of which he made full use. 
Upon this hint, he huddled joke upon joke, 
till we were convulsed with laughter, and to- 
day Franck declares he laughed in the mid- 
dle of the night. Hood called it ‘bullock 
jam,’ and when I asked him what he would 
eat, he replied, ‘What you chews.’ ... I 
must now tell you my story about the Christ- 
mas pudding. ‘The lieutenant was with us 
on Christmas-day, and enjoyed my plum- 
pudding so much, that I promised to make 
one, for him. Hood threatened to play some 
trick with it—either to pop in bullets or ten- 
penny nails; and I watched over my work 
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with great vigilance, so that it was put into 
_bojl without any misfortunes. 

| “TI went to bed early, telling Gradle to 
put it, when done, into the drawing-room 
till the morning. Hood was writing, and 
says it was put down smoking under his very 
nose, and the spirit of mischief was irresisti- 
ble. I had bought a groschen’s worth of 
new white wooden skewers that very morn- 
ing. He cut them a little shorter than the 
pudding’s diameter, and poked them in 
across and across in all directions, so neatly, 
that I never perceived any sign of them when 
I packed and sealed it up the next day for 
De Franck’s man to carry over to Ehren- 
breitstein. He came to thank me, and 
praised it highly. I find that while I was 
out of the room, Hood asked him if it was 
not well trussed, and he answered ‘ Yes’ so 
gravely, that Hood thought he meditated 
some joke in retaliation, and was on his 
guard. At the ball, the truth came out—he 
actually thought it was some new method of 
making plum-puddings, and gave me credit 
for the woodwork. He had invited two of 
his brother officers to lunch upon it, and 
Hood wanted* to persuade me that the 
‘Cardinal’ officer had swallowed one of the 
skewers! Now, was not this an abominable 
trick ?” 

The spirit of fun had such a mastery over 
Hood, that he could not describe any com- 
mon event to a business correspondent with- 
out, accompanying it with a feu de joie of 
“ant ee oneigee such as it would take a whole 

attalion of ordinary jokers to produce. 
“Tid I give you the history of a steamer 
built at Bruges? They quite forget how 
she was to get down the canal, and they will 
have to take down the brickwork of the locks 
at a great expense—some 1,500 francs in- 
| stead of 25; all along of her width of pad- 
| dle-boxes. Well, the other day, 10,000 peo- 
| ple assembled to see her launched; troops, 
band, municipals, everybody in their best; 
and above all, Mr. T , the owner, in blue 
jacket, white trousers, and straw hat. So 
he knocked away the props, and then ran as 
for his life, for she ought to have followed; 
but, instead of that she stuck to the stocks, 
as if she had the hydrophobia. Then they 
got two hundred men to run from side to 
side, end fired cannons from her stern, and 
hauled by hawsers; but ‘there she sot,’ and 
the ‘tile ‘sot’ till nine at night, and then 
gave it up. She has since been launched 

* ** And nearly succeeded in doing so, innocently 
assisted by the officer in question, with whom the 
paces had not altogether agreed. As he did not 
snow English, and my mother was not yet up in 
German, a pantomime ensued on his part expres-- * 
sive of indigestion, but construed, by my father,. 








as descriptive of the agonies of an internal skewer.’” 
—T. H. 
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somehow, but in a quict way quite. She 
looked at first very like an investment in the 
stocks, and I should fear her propensity may 
lead her next to stick on a bank. The only 
comfort I could give was, that she promised 
to be very fast. To heighten the fun, the 
wine was chucked at her by a young lady 
who thought she was going; 1 know not 
what wine, but it ought to have been still 
champagne.” 

These laughable epistles are often inter- 
spersed with sad intimations of pecuniary 
embarrassments, and the dread particulars 
of the progress of that disease, which fixed 
its cruel claws in him so early, and never 
left him till the day of his death. Towards 
the last, the “best things” were written in 
almost agonies, and nearly all his own por- 
tion of the Comic Annual—including the 
wonderful wood-cuts—emanated from a sick- 
bed. He could not write for his magazine— 
which was so largely and graciously eked 
out by his brethren of the pen, during that 
time of trouble, as to make us in love with 
literature—for the number but one before 
his death, but he furnished two pictorial 
embellishments—* Hood’s Mag,” a magpie 
with a hawk’s hood on; and the “ Editor’s 
Apologies,” a collection of bottles, leeches, 
and blisters—the fruits of his sick-room 
fancy. His own family was the only one 
which was not delighted with that Annual, 
well thumbed in every house, which, writes 
his son, we ourselves “did not enjoy till the 
lapse of many years had mercifully softened 
down some of the sad recollections connected 
with it. The only article that I can remem- 
ber we ever really thoroughly enjoyed was 
“‘Mrs. Gardiner, a Horticultural Komance,” 
and even this was composed in bed. But 
the illness he was then suffering from was 
only rheumatic fever, and not one of his 
dangerous attacks, and he was unusually 
cheerful.” 

Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed but 
that Hood’s fun was perfectly genuine; the 
nature of the man was too elastic and genial 
for any circumstances, however untoward, 
to depress. It is recorded of him, though 
not in these volumes, that upon a mustard- 
plaster being applied to his attenuated feet, 
as he lay in extremity, he was heard feebly 
to remark, that there was “ very little meat 
for the mustard.” 

After all, the works of Thomas Hood that 
will live the longest are not his humorous 
pieces. The serious side of his character is 
even more worthy of attentive admiration ; 
:and The Song of the Shirt and The Bridge 
of Sighs will survive Miss Kilmansegge, al- 
.though there is no wittier, and scarcely a 





wiser lesson in the language than is exhib- 
ited in that young lady’s narrative. The 
couple of verses, Zo Minerva, fromthe Greek, 
are excellent, and well worthy of a place in 
the Fragments at the end of these interest- 
ing volumes :— 


“* My temples throb, ny pulses boil, 
sick of Song, and Ode, and Ballad— 
So, Thyrsis, take the Midnight Oil, 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 


“My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot write a verse, or read— 
Then, Pallas, take away thine Owl, 
And let us have a Lark instead.” 


But these are by no means equal to a pa- 
thetic poem, entitled The Pauper’s Christ- 
mas Carol, which appeared in the same 
number of Punch as U'he Song of the-Shirt, 
and would have been deservedly famous, but 
for the overshadowing of its still greater 
companion. As a better example, however, 
of his peculiar faculty of insinuating sympa- 
thy under the guise of affected hardness, we 
will conclude with the Lines in Answer to a 
Poem entitled “ Spring,” signed ‘* Pauper,” 
in the Atheneum, which will be new to all 
our readers :— 


“Don’t tell me of buds and blossoms, 

Or with rose and vi’let wheedle ; 

Nosegays grow for other bosoms— 
Churchwarden and Beadle. 

What have you to do with streams ? 
What with sunny skies, or garish 

Cuckoo-song, or pensive dreams ? 
Nature’s not your Parish ! 


“What right have such as you to dun 
For sun or moonbeams, warm or bright ? 
Before you talk about the sun, 
Pay for window-light ! 
Talk of passions—amorous fancies !— 
While your betters’ flames miscarry— 
If you love your Dolls and Nancys, 
on’t we make you marry ? 


“ Talk of wintry chill and storm— 

Fragrant winds, that blanch your bones ! 

You poor can always keep you warm— 
An't there breaking stones ? 

Suppose you don’t enjoy the spring, 
Roses fair and vi’lets meck, 

You cannot look for every thing 
On eighteen-pence a week ! 


“ With seasons what have you to do? 
If corn doth thrive, or wheat is harmed ? 
What’s weather to the cropless? You 
Don’t farm—but you are farmed! 
Why everlasting murmurs hurled 
With hardship for the text ? 
If such as you don’t like this world, 
We'll pass you to the next. 
OVERSEER. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 

CONCERNING HURRY AND LEISURE. 

Ou, what a blessing it is to have time to 
breathe, and think, and look around one! 
I mean, of course, that all this is a blessing 
to the man who has been overdriven: who 
has been living for many days in a breath- 
less hurry, pushing and driving on, trying 
to get through his work, yet never seeing 
the end of it, not knowing to what task he 
ought to turn first, so many are pressing 
upon him altogether. Some folk, I-am in- 
formed, like to live in a fever of excitement, 
and in a ceaseless crowd of occupations: but 
such folk form the minority ofthe race. Most 
human beings will agree in the assertion that 
it is a horrible feeling to be in a hurry. It 
wastes the tissues of the body ; it fevers the 
fine mechanism of the brain; it renders it 
impossible for one to enjoy the scenes of na- 
ture. Trees, fields, sunsets, rivers, breezes, 
and the like, must all be enjoyed at leisure, 
if enjoyed at all. There is not the slightest 
use in a man’s paying a hurried visit to the 
country. He may as well go there blind- 
fold, as goin a hurry. He will never see 
the country. He will have a perception, no 
doubt, of hedgerows and grass, of green 
lanes and silent cottages, perhaps of great 
hills and rocks, of various items which go 
towards making the country ; but the coun- 
try itself he will never see. That feverish 
atmosphere which he carries with him will 
distort and transform even individual ob- 
jects ; but it will utterly exclude the view of 
the whole. Acircling London fog could not 
do so more completely. For quiet is the 
great characteristic and the great charm of 
country scenes ; and you cannot see or feel 
quict when you are not quiet yourself. A 
man flying through this peaceful valley in 
an express-train at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, might just as reasonably fancy that to 
us, its inhabitants, the trees and hedges 
seem always dancing, rushing, and circling 
about, as they seem to him in looking from 
the window of the flying carriage, as imag- 
ine that, when he comes for a day or two’s 
visit, he sees these landscapes as they are 
in themselves, and as they look to their or- 
dinary inhabitants. The quick pulse of Lon- 
don keeps with him: he cannot, for a long 
time, feel sensibly an influence so little start- 
ling, as faintly flavored, as that of our sim- 
ple country lite. We have all beheld some 
country scenes, pleasing but not very strik- 
ing, while driving hastily to catch a train for 
which we feared we should be too late; and 
afterwards, when we came to know them 
well, how differently they looked ! 

I have been in a hurry. I have been tre- 
mendously busy. I have got through an 
amazing amount of work in the last few 
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weeks, as I ascertain by looking over the re- 
cent pages of my diary. You can never be 
sure whether you have been working hard’ 
or not, except by consulting your diary. 
Sometimes you have an oppressed and worn- 
out feeling of having been overdriven, of 
having done a vast deal during many days 
past; when lo! you turn to the uncompro- 
mising record, you test the accuracy of your 
feeling by that unerring and unimpeachable 
standard; and you find that, after all, you 
have accomplished very little. The discov- 
ery is mortifying, butit does you good; and 
besides other results, it enables you to see 
how very idle and useless people, who keep 
no diary, may easily bring themselves to 
believe that they are among the hardest- 
wrought of mortals. They know they feel 
weary; they know they have been in a bustle 
and worry ; they think they have been in it 
much longer than isthe fact. For it is curi- 
ous how readily we believe that any strongly 
felt state of mind or outward condition— 
strongly felt at the present moment—has 
been lasting for a very longtime. You have 
been in very low spirits: you fancy now 
that you have been so for a great portion of 
your life, or at any rate for weeks past: you 
turn to your diary,—why, eight and forty 
hours ago you were as merry as a cricket 
during the pleasant drive with Smith, or the 
cheerful evening that you spent with Snarling. 
I can well imagine that when some heavy 
misfortune befalls a man, he soon begins to 
feel as if it had befallen him a long, long 
time ago: he can hardly remember days 
which were not darkened by it: it seems to 
have been the condition of his being almost 
since his birth: And so, if you have been 
toiling very hard for three days—your pen 
in your hand almost from morning to night 
perhaps—rely upon it that at the end of 
those days, save for the uncompromising 
diary that keeps you right, you would have 
in your mind a general impression that you 
had been laboring desperately for a very 
long period —for many days, for severat 
weeks, for a month or two. After heavy 
rain has fallen for four or five days, all per- 
sons who do not keep diaries invariabl 
think that it has eal for a fortnight. If 
keen frost lasts in winter for a fortnight, all 
persons without diaries have a vague belief 
that there has been frost for a month or six 
weeks. You resolve to read Alison’s valu- 
able History of the French Revolution (I take 
for granted you are a young person): you 
go at it every evening for a week. At the 
end of that period you have a vague, uneasy 
impression, that you have been soaked in a 
sea of platitudes, or weighed down by anin- 
cubus of words, for about a hundred years. 
There is indeed one signal exception to the 
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law of mind which has been noticed: the 
law, to wit, that if your present state is one 
that is strongly felt, you naturally fancy 
that it has lasted much longer than it has 
actually done. Month by month you re- 
ceive with gratitude a certain periodical 
whose name it is unnecessary further to 

articularize. You sit down to read it, 

aving first cut its leaves. You fall into an 
ecstasy of interest in what you read. And 
when you return to a state of perception of 
the outward world, you fancy you have been 
reading for about ten minutes. You consult 
your watch: you have been reading for three 

ours! Need that monthly magazine’s name 
be mentioned ? 

Every human being, then, whois desirous 
of knowing for certain whether he is doing 
much work or little, ought to preserve a 
record of what he does. And such arecord, 
I believe, will in most cases serve to humble 
him who keeps it, and to spur on to more and 
harder work. It will seldom flatter vanity, 
or encourage a tendency to rest on the oars, 
as though enough had been done. You 
must have labored very hard and very con- 
stantly indeed, if it looks much in black and 
white. And how much work may be ex-, 
pressed by a few words ina diary! Think | 
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a very laborious life after all. Who has 

not felt this, in reading the biography of 

that amiable, able, indefatigable, and over- 

wrought man, Dr. Kitto? He worked him- 

self to death by labor at his desk: but only 

the reader who has learned by personal ex- 
erience to feel for him, is likely to see how 
e did it. 

But besides such reasons as these, there 
are strong arguments why every man should 
keep a diary. I cannot imagine how many 
reflective men do not. How narrow and 
small a thing their actual life must be! 
They live merely in the present; and the 
present is only a shifting point, a constantly 
progressing mathematical line, which parts 
the future from the past. If a man keeps no 
diary, the path crumbles away behind him as 
his feet leave it ; and days gone by are little 
more than a blank, broken by a few dis- 
torted shadows. His life is all confined 
within the limits of to-day. Who does not 
know how imperfect a thing memory is? It 
not merely forgets ; it misleads. ‘Things in 
memory do not merely fade away, preserving 
as they fade their own lineaments so long as 


_they can be seen: they change their aspect, 
they change their place, they turn to some- 


thing quite different from the fact. In the 








of Elihu Burrit’s “forged fourteen hours, picture of the past, which memory unaided 
then Hebrew Bible three hours.” Think of | by any written record sets before us, the per- 
Sir Walter’s short memorial of his eight | spective is entirely wrong. How capriciously 
pages before breakfast—and what large and! some events seem quite recent, which the 
closely written pages they were! And how | diary shows are really far away; and how 
much stretch of such minds as they have got | unaccountably many things look far away, 
—how many quick and laborious processes | which in truth are not left many weeks be- 
of the mental machinery—are briefly em-| hind us! A man might almost as well not 
balmed in the diaries of humbler and smaller | have lived at all as entirely forget that he 
men, in such entries as “ after breakfast, | has lived, and entirely forget what he did on 
walk in garden with children for ten min- | those departed days. But I think that al- 
utes; then Article on 10 pp. working hard | most every person would feel a great interest 
from ten till one p.m.; then left off with , in looking back, day by day, upon what he 
bad headache, and very weary”? And_/ did and thought upon that day twelvemonths, 
don’t fancy, reader, that the ten pages thus | that day three or five years. The trouble of 
accomplished are ten pages of the maga-| writing a diary is very small. A few lines, a 
zine; they are ten pages of manuscript, prob- | few words, written at the time, suffice, when 
ably making about three of print. The truth | you look at them, to bring all (what Yankees 
is, you can’t represent work by any record of | call) the surroundings of that season before 
it. As yet, there is no way known of photo-|you. Many little things come up again, 
graphing the mind’s exertion, and thus pre- | which you know quite well you never would 
serving an accurate memorial of it. You | have thought of again but for your glance at 
— as well expect to find in such a gen- | those words, and still which you feel you 
eral phrase as a stormy sea the delineation would be sorry to have forgotten. There 
of the countless shapes and transformations | must be a richness about the life of a person 
of the waves throughout several hours in! who keeps a diary, unknown to other men. 
several miles of ocean, as think to see in Sir} And a million more little links and ties must 
Walter Scott’s eight pages before breakfast bind him to the members of his family circle, 
an adequate representation of the hard, va- | and to all among whom he lives. Life, to 


ried, wearing-out work that went to turn him looking back, is not a bare line, string- 
them off. And so it is, that the diary which ing together his personal identity ; it is sur- 
records the work of a very hard-wrought | rounded, intertwined, entangled, with thou- 
man, may very likely appear to careless,| sands and thousands of slight incidents, 
unsympathizing readers, to express not such | which give it beauty, kindliness, reality. 
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Some folk’s life is like an oak walking-stick, , 
straight and varnished ; useful, but hard and , 
bare. Other men’s life (and such may yours 
and mine, kindly reader, ever be) is like| 
that oak when it was not a stick but a 
branch, and waved, leaf-enveloped, and with 
lots of little twigs growing out of it, upon the 
summer tree. And yet more precious than 
the power of the diary to call up again a host 
of little circumstances and facts, is its power 
to bring back the indescribable but keenly 
felt atmosphere of those departed days. The 
old time comes over you. It is not merely a 
collection, an aggregate of facts, that comes 
back ; it is something far more excellent than 
that: it is the soul of days long ago; it is 
the dear Auld lang syne itself! The per- 
fume of hawthorn-hedges faded is there ; the 
breath of breezes that fanned our gray hair 
when it made sunny curls, often smoothed 
down by hands that are gone; the sunshine 
on the grass where these old fingers made 
daisy-chains; and snatches of music, com- 
pared with which any thing you hear at the 
opera is extremely poor. ‘Therefore keep 
your diary, my friend. Begin at ten years 
old, if you have not yet attained that age. 
It will be a curious link between the altered 
seasons of your life ; there will be something 
very touching about even the changes which 
will pass upon your handwriting. You will 
look back at it occasionally, and shed sev- 
eral tears of which you have not the least 
reason to be ashamed. No doubt when you 
look back, you will find many very silly 
things in it; well, you did not think them 
silly at the time; and possibly you may be 
humbler, wiser, and more sympathetic, for 
the fact that your diary will convince you (if 
you are a sensible person now) that proba- 
bly you yourself, a few years or a great 
many years since, were the greatest fool you 
ever knew. Possibly at some future time 
you may look back with similar feelings on 
your present self; so you will see that it is 
very fit that meanwhile you should avoid self- 
confidence and cultivate humility ; that you 
should not be bumptious in any way ; and 
that you should bear, with great patience 
and kindliness, the follies of the young. 
Therefore, my reader, write up your diary 
daily. You may do so at either of two 
times: ist. After breakfast, whenever you 
sit down to your work, and before you begin 
your work ; 2nd. After you have done iad 
indoors work, which ought not to be later 
than two p.m., and before you go out to your 
external dutics. Some good men, as Dr. 
Arnold, have in addition to this brought up 
their history to the present period befote re- 
tiring for the night. This is a good plan; it 











preserves the record of the day as it appears 


to us in two different moods: the record is, 


therefore more likely to be a true one, 
uncolored by any temporary mental state. 
Write down briefly what you have been do- 
ing. Never mind that the events are very 
little. Of course, they must be ; but you re- 
member what Pope said of little things. 
State what work you did. Record the prog- 
ress of matters in the garden. Mention 
where you took your walk, or ride, or drive. 
State any thing particular concerning the 
horses, cows, dogs, and pigs. Preserve some 
memorial of the progress of the children. 
Relate the occasions on which you made a 
kite or a water-wheel for any of them; also 
the stories you told them, and the hymns you 
heard them repeat. You may preserve some 
mention of their more remarkable and old- 
fashioned sayings. Forsitan et olim hac 
meminisse juvabit : all these things may bring 
back more plainly a little life when it has 
ceased ; and set before you a rosy face anda 
curly little head when they have mouldered 
into clay. Or if you go, as you would rather 
have it, before them, why, when one of your 
boys is Archbishop of Ree te and the 
other Lord Chancellor, they may turn over 
the faded leaves, and be the better for read- 
ing those early records, and not impossibly 
think some kindly thoughts of their governor 
who is far away. Record when the first 
snowdrop came, and the earliest primrose. 
Of course, you will mention the books you 
read, and those (if any) which you write. 
Preserve some memorial, in short, of every 
thing that interests you and yours ; and loo 
back each day, after you have written the 
few lines of your little chronicle, to see what 
you were about that day the preceding year. 
No one who in this simple spirit keeps a 
diary, can possibly be a bad, unfeeling, or 
cruel man. No scapegrace or blackguard 
could keep a diary such as that which has 
been described. I am not forgetting that 
various blackguards, and extremely dirty 
ones, have kept diaries, but they have been 
diaries to match their own character. Even 
in reading Byron’s diary, you can see that 
he was not so much a very bad fellow, as a 
very silly fellow, who thought it a grand 
thing to be esteemed very bad. When, by 
the way, will the day come when young men 
will cease to regard it as the perfection of 
youthful humanity to be a reckless, swagger- 
ing fellow, who never knows how much 
money he has or spends, who darkly hints 
that he has done many wicked things which 
he never did, who makes it a boast that he 
never reads any thing, and thus who affects 
to be a more ignorant numskull than he ac- 
tually is? When will young men cease ta 
be ashamed of doing right, and to boast 
of doing wrong (which they never did) ? 
“ Thank God,” said poor Milksop to me the 
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other day, “although I have done a great 
many bad things, I never did, etc., etc., etc.” 
The silly fellow fancied that I should think a 
vast deal of one who had gone through so 
much, and sown such a large crop of wild 
oats. Ilooked athim with much pity. Ah! 
thought I to myself, there are fellows who 
actually do the things you absurdly pretend 
to have done ; but if you had been one of 
those, I should not have shaken hands with 
you five minutes since. With great diffi- 
culty did I refrain from patting his empty 
head, and saying, “‘O poor Milksop, you 
are a tremendous fool!” 

It is indeed to be admitted that by keep- 
ing a diary you are providing what is quite 
sure in days to come to be an occasional 
cause of sadness. Probably it will never 
conduce to cheerfulness to fou back over 
those leaves. Well, you will be much the 
better for being sad occasionally. There are 
other things in this life than to put things in 
a ludicrous light, and laugh atthem. 7'hat, 
too, is excellent in its time and place: but 
even Douglas Jerrold sickened of the forced 
fun of Punch, and thought this world had 
better ends than jesting. Don’t let your 
diary fall behind: write it up day by day: 
or you will shrink from going back to it and 
continuing it, as Sir Walter Scott tells us 
he did. You will feel a double unhappiness 
in thinking you are neglecting something 
you ought to do, and in knowing that to re- 
pair your omission demands an exertion at- 
tended with especial pain and sorrow. Avoid 
at all events that discomfort of diary-keep- 
ing, by scrupulous regularity: there are 
others which you cannot avoid, if you kee 
a diary at all, and occasionally look beck 
upon it. It must tend to make thoughtful 
people sad, to be reminded of things con- 
cerning which we feel that we cannot think 
of them; that they have gone wrong, and 
cannot now be set right; that the evil is ir- 
remediable, and must just remain, and fret 
and worry whenever thought of; and life go 
on under that condition. It is like making 
- one’s mind to live on under some incura- 
ble disease, not to be alleviated, not to be 
remedied, only if possible to be forgotten. 
Ordinary people have all some of these 
things: tangles in their life and affairs that 
cannot be unravelled and must be left alone: 
sorrowful things which they think cannot be 
helped. I think it highly inexpedient to 
give way to such a feeling; it ought to be 
resisted as far as it possibly can. ‘The very 
worst thing that you can do with a skeleton 
is to lock the closet door upon it, and try to 
-think no more of it. No: open the door: 
let in air and light: bring the skeleton out, 
and sort it manfully up: perhaps it may 
prove to be only the skeleton of a cat, or 
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even no skeleton at all. There is many a 
house, and many a family, in which there is 
a skeleton, which is made the distressing 
nightmare it is, mainly by trying to ignore 
it. There is some fretting disagreement, 
some painful estrangement, made a thou- 
sand times worse by ill-judged endeavors to 
go on just as if it were not there. If you 
wish to get rid of it, you must recognize its 
existence, and treat it with frankness, and 
seek manfully to set it right. It is wonder- 
ful how few evils are remediless, if you fairly 
face them, and honestly try to remove them. 
Therefore, I say it earnestly, don’t lock your 
skeleton-chamber door. If the skeleton be 
there, I defy you to forget that it is. And 
even if it could bring you present quiet, it 
is no healthful draught, the water of Lethe. 
Drugged rest is unrefreshful, and has pain- 
ful dreams. And further: don’t let your 
diary turn to a small skeleton, as it is sure 
to do if it has fallen much into arrear. There 
will be a peculiar soreness in thinking that 
it is in arrear; yet you will shrink painfully 
from the idea of taking to it again and bring- 
ing itup. Better to begin a fresh volume. 
There is one thing to be especially avoided. 
Do not, on any account, upon some evening 
when you are pensive, down-hearted, and 
alone, go to the old volumes, and turn over 
the yellow pages with their faded ink. Never 
recur to volumes telling the story of years 
long ago, except at very cheerful times in 
very hopeful moods: unless, indeed, you 
desire to feel, as did Sir Walter, the connec- 
tion between the clauses of the scriptural 
statement, that Ahithophel set his house in 
order and hanged himself. In that setting 
in order, what old, buried associations rise 
up again: what sudden pangs shoot through 
the heart, what a weight comes down upon 
it, as we open drawers long locked, and 
come upon the relics of our early. selves, and 
schemes and hopes! Well, your old diary, 
of even five or ten years since (especially if 
you have as yet hardly reached middle age), 
is like a repertory in which the essence of 
all sad things is preserved. Bad as is the 
drawer or the shelf which holds the letters 
sent you from home when you were a school- 
boy; sharp as is the sight of that lock of 
hair of your brother, whose grave is baked 
by the suns of Hindostan ;:riling (not to say 
more) as is the view of that faded ribbon or 
those withered flowers which you still keep, 
though Jessie has long since married Mr. 
Beest, who has ten thousand a-year: they 
are not so bad, so sharp, so riling, as is the 
old diary, wherein the spirit of many disap- 
pointments, toils, partings, and cares, is dis- 
tilled and preserved. So don’t look too fre- 
quently into your old diaries, or they will 
make you glum. Don’t let them be your 
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usual reading. It is a poor use of the past, | 


to let its remembrances unfit you for the 
duties of the present. 

I have been in a hurry, I have said; but 
Iam not so now. Probably the intelligent 
reader of the preceding pages may surmise 
as much. Iam enjoying three days of de- 
lightful leisure. I did nothing yesterday: I 
am doing noshing to-day : I shall do sathiog 
to-morrow. This is June: let me feel that 
it is so. When in a hurry, you do not real- 
ize that a month, more especially a summer 
_month, has come, till it is gone. June: let 
it be repeated: the leafy month of June, to 
use the strong expression of Mr. Coleridge. 
Let me hear you immediately quote the 
verse, my young lady reader, in which that 
expression is to be found. Of course you 
can repeat it. It is now very warm, and 
beautifully bright. I am sitting on a vel- 
vety lawn, a hundred yards from the door 
of a considerable country house, not my per- 
sonal property. Under the shadow of a large 
sycamore is this iron chair; and this little 
table, on which the paper looks quite green 
from the reflection of the leaves. There is 
a very little breeze. Just a foot from my 
hand, a twig with very large leaves is mov- 
ing slowly and gently to and fro. There, 
the great serrated leaf has brushed the pen. 
The sunshine is sleeping (the word is not 
an affeeted ‘one, but simply expresses the 
phenomenon) upon the bright green grass, 
and upon the dense masses of foliage which 
are a little way off on every side. Away on 
the left, there is a well-grown horse-chestnut 
tree, blazing with blossoms. Why, by the 
way, does Mr. Albert Smith mention that 
when a lot of little Chineses had a passage 
of English dictated to them, they all wrote 
it out with perfect accuracy except one of 
them, who spelt chestnut wrong by intro- 
ducing the centralt? Does not Mr. Smith 
know that such is the right way to spell the 
word, and that chesnut without the t is 
wrong? In the little recesses where the 
turf makes bays of verdure going into the 
thicket, the grass is nearly as white with 
daisies as if it were covered with snow, or 
had several tablecloths spread out upon it 
to dry. Blue and green, I am given to un- 
derstand, form an incongruous combination 
in female dress; but how beautiful the little 
patches of sapphire sky, seen through the 
green leaves! 

Keats was quite right; any one who is 
really fond of nature must be very far gone 
indeed, when he or shé, like poor Isabella 
with her pot of basil, “forgets the bluc 
above the trees.” I am specially noticing a 
whole host of little appearances and relations 
among the natural objects within view, which 
no man in a hurry would ever observe; yet 





which are certainly meant to be observed, 


and worth observing. I don’t mean to say 


that a beautiful thing in nature is lost be- 
cause no human being sees it; I have not 
so vain an idea of the importance of our 
race. I do not think that that blue sky, 
with its beautiful fleecy clouds, was spread 
out there just as a scene at a theatre is 
spread out, simply to be looked at by us; 
and that the intention of its Maker is baulked 
if it be not. Still, among a host of other 
uses, which we do not know, it cannot be 
questioned that one end of the scenes of na- 
ture, and of the capacity of noting and en- 
joying them which is implanted in our being, 
is, that they should be noted and enjoyed 
by human minds and hearts. It is now half- 
past eleven A.M., and I have nothing to do 
that need take me far from this spot till din- 
ner, which will be just seven hours hereafter. 
It requires an uninterrupted view of at least 
four or five hours ahead, to give the true 
sense of leisure. If you know you have 
some particular engagement in two hours, 
or even three or four, the feeling you have 
is not that of leisure. On the contrary, you 
feel that you must push on vigorously with 
whatever you may be about; there is no 
time to sit down and muse. Two hours are 
a very short time. It is to be admitted that 
much less than half of that period is very 
long, when you are listening to a sermon ; 
and the man who wishes his life to appear 
as long as possible can never more effectually 
compass his end than by going very fre- 
quently to hear preachers of that numerous 
class whose discourses are always sensible 
and in good taste, and also sickeningly dull 
and tiresome. Half an hour under the in- 
struction of such good men has oftentimes 
appeared like about four hours. But for 
quiet folk, living in the country, and who 
have never held the office of attorney-gen- 
eral or secretary of state, two hours form 
quite too short a vista to permit of sitting 
down to begin any serious work, such as 
writing a sermon or an article. Two hours 
will not afford elbow-room. One is cramped 
in it. Give mea clear prospect of five or 
six; so shall I begin an essay for Fraser. 
It is quite evident that Hazlitt was a man of 
the town, accustomed to live in a hurry, and 
to fancy short blinks of unoccupation to be 
leisure,—even as a man long dwelling in 
American woods might think a little open 
glade quite an extensive clearing. He be- 
gins his essay on Living to One's Self, by 
saying that being in the country he has a 
fine opportunity of writing on that long-¢on- 
templated subject, and of writing at leisure, 
because he has three hours good before him, 
not to mention a partridge getting ready for 
his supper. Ah, not enough! Very well 
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for the fast-going high-pressure London 
mind ; but quite insufficient for the deliber- 
ate, slow running, country one, that has to 
overcome a great inertia. How many good 
ideas, or at least ideas which he thinks good, 
will occur to the rustic writer; and be cast 
aside when he reflects that he has but two 
hours to sit at his task, and that, therefore, 
he has not a moment to spare for collateral 
matters, but must keep to the even thread 
of his story or his argument! A man who 
has four miles to walk within an hour, has 
little time to stop and look at the view on 
either hand; and no time at all for scram- 
bling over the hedge to gather some wild 
flowers. But now I rejoice in the feeling of 
an unlimited horizon before me, in the re- 
gard of time. Various new books are lying 
on the grass; and on the top of the heap, a 
certain number of that trenchant and bril- 
liant periodical, the Saturday Review. This 
is delightful! It is jolly! And let us al- 
ways be glad, if through training or idiosyn- 
crasy we have come to this, my reader, that 
whenever you and I enjoy this tranquil feel- 
ing of content, there mingles with it a deep 
sense of gratitude. I should be very sorry 
to-day, if I did not know whom to thank for 
all this. I like the simple, natural piety, 
which has given to various seats, at the top 
of various steep hills in Scotland, the homely 
name of [est and be thankful! I trust I 
am now doing both these things. O ye 
men who have never been overworked and 
overdriven, never kept for weeks on a con- 
stant strain and in a feverish hurry, you 
don’t know what you miss! Sweet and de- 
licious as cool water is to the man parched 
with thirst, is leisure to the man just extri- 
cated from breathless hurry! And nauseous 
as is that same water to the man whose thirst 
has been completely quenched, is leisure to 
the man whose life is nothing but leisure. 
Let me pick up that number of the Satur- 
day Review, and turn to the article which is 
entitled Smith’s Drag.* That article treats 
of a certain essay which the present writer 
contributed to the June number of this Maga- 
zine; and sets out the desultory fashion in 
which ‘that essay wanders about. I have 
read the article with great amusement and 
pleasure. In the main it is perfectly just. 
oes not the avowal say something for the 
writer’s good-humor? Not unfrequently 
does the reviewed acknowledge that he was 
quite rightly pitched into. Let me, how- 


ever, say to the very clever and smart au- 

thor of Smith’s Drag, that he is to some ex- 

tent mistaken in his theory as to my system 

of essay-writing. It is not entircly true that 

I begin my essays with irrelevant descrip- 

tions of scenery, horses, and the like, merely 
* June 4th, 1859, pp. 677-8. 
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because I know nothing about it, and care 
nothing about it, and have nothing to say 
|about it; and so am glad to get over a page 
or two of my production without bond fide 
going at my subject. Such a consideration, 
no doubt, is not without its weight ; and be- 
sides this holding that every way of discuss- 
ing all things whatsoever is good except the 
tiresome, I think that even $mith’s Drag 
serves a useful end if it pulls onea little way 
through a heavy discussion ; as the short in- 
clined plane set Mr. Hensom's aerial ma- 
chine off with a good start, without which it 
could not fly. But there is more than this 
in the case., The writer holds by a grand 

rinciple. The writer’s great reason for say- 
ing something of the scenery amidst which 
he is writing, is, that he believes that it ma- | 
terially affects the thought produced, and 
ought to be taken in connection with it. 
You would not give a just idea of a country 
house by giving us an architect’s elevation 
of its fagade, and showing nothing of the 
hills by which it is backed, and the trees 
and shrubbery by which it is surrounded. 
So, too, withthought. We think in timeand 
space ; and unless you are a very great man, 
writing a book like Butler’s Analogy, the 
outward scenes amid which you write will 
color all your abstract thought. Most peo- 
ple hate abstract thought. Give it in a set- 
ting of scene and circumstances, and, then, 
ordinary folk will accept it. Set a number 
of essays in a story, however slight; and 
hundreds will read them who would never 
have looked twice at the bare essays. Hu- 
man interest and a sense of reality are thus 
communicated. When any one says to me, 
“IT think thus and thus of some abstract 
topic,” I like to say to him, ‘“ Tell me where 
you thought it, how you thought it, what 
you were looking at when you thought it, 
and to whom you talked about it.” I deny 
that in essays what is wanted is results. 
Give me processes. Show me how the re- 
sults are arrived at. In some cases, doubt- 
less, this is inexpedient. You would not 
enjoy your dinner if you inquired too mi- 
nutely into the previous history of its com- 
ponent elements, before it appeared upon 
your table. You might not care for one of 
Goldsmith’s or Sheridan’s pleasantries, if you 
traced too curiously the steps by which it 
was licked into shape. Not so with the 
essay. And by exhibiting the making of his 
essay, as well as the essay itself when made, 
the essayist is enabled to preserve and ex- 
hibit many thoughts, which he could turn to 
no account did he exhibit only his conclu- 
‘sions. It is a grand idea to represent two 
or three friends as discussing asubject. For 
| who that has ever written upon abstract sub- 
| jects, or conversed upon them, but knows 
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that very often what seems capital ideas oc- | 


cur to him, which he has not had time to 
write down or to utter before he sees an an- 
swer to them, before he discovers that they 
are unsound. Now to the essayist writing 
straightforward these thoughts are lost; he 
cannot exhibit them. It will not do to write 
them, and then add that now he sees they 
are wrong. Here, then, is the great use— 
one great use—of the Ellesmere and the 
Dunsford, who shall hold friendly council 
with the essayist. They, understood to be 
talking off-hand, can state all these interest- 
ing and striking, though unsound, views ; 
and then the more deliberate Milverton can 
show that they are wrong. And the three 
friends combined do but represent the phases 
of thought and feeling in a single individual : 
for who does not know that every reflective 
man is, at the very fewest, “three gentle- 
men at once”? Let me say for myself, that 
it seems to me that no small part of the in- 
expressible charm which there is about the 
Friends in Council and the Companions of 
My Solitude, arises from the use of the two 
expedients; of exhibiting processes as well 
as results, of showing how views are formed 
as well as the views themselves; and also of 
setting the whole abstract part of the work 
in a framework of scenes and circumstances. 
All this makes one feel a lifelike reality in 
the entire picture presented, and enables one 
to open the leaves with a homelike and 
friendly sympathy. Do not fancy, my bril- 
liant reviewer, that I pretend to write like 
that thoughtful and graceful author, so rich 
in wisdom, in wit, in pathos, in kindly feel- 
ing. All I say is that I have learned from 
him the grand principle, thatabstract thought, 
for ordinary readers, must gain reality and 
interest from a setting of time and place. 

There is the green branch of the tree, wav- 
ing about. The breeze is a little stronger, 
but still the air is perfectly warm. Let me 
be leisurely; I feel a little hurried with 
writing that last paragraph ; I wrote it too 
quickly. To write a paragraph too quickly, 
putting in too much pressure of steam, will 
materially accelerate the pulse. That is an 
end greatly to be avoided. Who shall write 
hastily of leisure! Fancy Izaak Walton 
Boing out fishing, and constantly looking at 

is watch every five minutes, for fear of not 
catching the express train in half an hour! 
It would be indced a grievous inconsistency. 
The old gentleman might better have stayed 
at home. 

It is all very well to be occasionally, for 
two or three days, or even for a fortnight, 
ina hurry. Every earnest man, with work 
to do, will find that occasionally there comes 
a pressure of it; there comes a crowd of 
things which must be done quickly if they 

















are done at all; and the conaition thus in- 
duced is hurry. I am aware, of course, that 
there is a distinction between haste and 
hurry—hurry adding to rapidity the element 
of painful confusion ; but in the ease of or- 
dinary people, haste generally implies hurry. 
And it will never do to become involved in 
a mode of life which implies a constant 
breathless pushing on. It must be a horri- 
ble thing to go through life in a hurry. It 
is highly expedient for all, it is absolutely 
necessary for most men, that they should 
have occasional leisure. Many enjoyments 
—perhaps all the tranquil and enduring en- 
joyments of life—cannot be felt except in 
leisure. And the best products of the hu- 
man mind and heart can be brought forth 
only in leisure. Little does he know of the 
calm, unexciting, unwearying, lasting satis- 
faction of life, who has never known what it 
is to place the leisurely hand in the idle 
pocket, and to saunter to and fro. Mind, I 
utterly despise the idler—the loafer, as Yan- 
kees term him, who never does any thing 
—whose idle hands are always in his idle 
pockets, and who is always sauntering to 
and fro. Leisure, be it remembered, is the 
intermission of labor ; it is the blink of idle- 
ness in the life of a hard-working man. It 
is only in the case of such a man that lcis- 
ure is dignified, commendable, or enjoyable. 
But to him it is all these,and more. Letus 
not be ever driving on. The machinery, 
physical and mental, will not stand it. ii 
is fit that one should occasionally sit down 
on a grassy bank, and look listlessly, for a 
long time, at the daisies around, and watch 
the patches of bright blue sky through green 
leaves overhead. It is right to rest on a 
large stone by the margin of ariver; to rest 
there on a summer day for a long time, and 
to watch the lapse of the water as it passes 
away, and to listen to its silvery ripple over 
the pebbles. Who but a blockhead will 
think you idle? Ofcourse, blockheads may ; 
but you and I, my reader, do not care arush 
for the opinion of blockheads. It is fit that 
aman should have time to chase his little 
children about the green, to make a kite 
and occasionally fly it, to rig a ship and oc- 
casionally sail it, for the happiness of those 
little folk. There is nothing unbecoming in 
making your Newfoundland dog go into the 
water to bring out sticks, nor in teaching a 
lesser dog to stand on his hinder legs. No 
doubt Goldsmith was combining Icisure with 
work when Reynolds one day visited him; 
but it was leisure that aided the work. The 
painter entered the poct’s room unnoticed. 
The poet was seated at his desk, with his 
pen in his hand, and with his paper before 
him: but he had turned away from The 
Traveller, and with uplifted hand was look- 
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little dog sat with difficulty on his haunches, 
with imploring eyes. Reynolds looked over 
the poet’s shoulder and read a couplet whose 
ink was still wet :— 


“By sports like these are all their cares be- 
guiled ; 

The sports of children satisfy the child.” 

Surely, my friend, you will never again 
read that couplet, so simply and felicitously 
expressed, without remembering the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written. Who 
should know better than Goldsmith what 
simple pleasures “ satisfy the child”? 

It is fit that a busy man should occasion- 
all: be able to stand for a quarter of an hour 
by the drag of his friend Smith; and walk 

ound the horses, and smooth down their 

fore-legs and pull their ears, and drink in 
their general aspect, and enjoy the rich 
color of their bay coats gleaming in the sun- 
shine; and minutely and critically inspect 
the drag, its painting, its cushions, its fur 
robes, its steps, its spokes, its silver caps, 
its lamps, its entire expression. These are 
enjoyments that last, and that cannot be 
had save in leisure. ‘They are calm and in- 
nocent; they donot at iebben the pulse, 
or fever the brain; it isa good sign of a 
man if he feels them as enjoyments: it 
shows that he has not indurated his moral 
palate by appliances highly spiced with the 
cayenne of excitement, all of which border 
on vice, and most of which imply it. 

Let it be remembered, in the praise of 
leisure, that only in lcisure will the human 
mind yield many of its best products. Calm 
views, sound thoughts, healthful feelings, do 
not originate in a hurry ora fever. I donot 
forget the wild geniuses who wrote some of 
the finest English tragedies—men like Chris- 
topher Marlowe, Ford, Massinger Dekker, 
and Otway. No doubt they lived in a whirl 
of wild excitement, yet they turned off many 
fine and immortal thoughts. But their 
thought was essentially morbid, and their 
feeling hectic ; all their views of life and 
things were unsound. And the beauty with 
which their writings are flushed all over, is 
like the beauty that dwells in the brow too 
transparent, the cheek too rosy, and the eye, 
too bright, ofa fair girl dying of decline. It 
is entirely a hothouse thing, and away from 
the bracing atmosphere of reality and truth. 
Its sweetness palls, its beauty frightens ; its 
fierce passion and its wild despair are the 
things in which it is at home. I do not be- 
lieve the stories which are told about Jef- 
frey scribbling off his articles while dress- 
ing for a ball, or after returning from one 
at four in the morning: the fact is, nothing 
good for much was ever produced in that 
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ing towards a corner of the room, where a! 


jeunty, hasty fashion, which is suggested 
such a phrase as scribbled off. Good 
ideas flash in a moment on the mind; but 
they are very crude then; and they must 
be mellowed and matured by time and in 
leisure. It is pure nonsense to say that the 
Poetry of the Anti-jacobin was produced by 
a lot of young men sitting over their wine, 
very much excited, and talking very loud, 
and two or three at a time. Some happy 
impromptu hits may have been elicited by 
that mental friction; but, rely upon it, the 
Needy Knife Grinder, and the song whose 
chorus is Niversity of Gottingen, were com- 
posed when their author was entirely alone, 
and had plenty of time for thinking. 
Brougham is an exception to all rules: he 
certainly did write his Discourse of Natural 
Theology while rent asunder by all the mul- 
tifarious engagements of a lord chancellor; 
but, after all, a great deal that Brougham 
has done exhibits merely the smartness of a 
sort of intellectual legerdemain ; and that 
celebrated Discourse, so far as I remember 
it, is remarkably poor stuff. I am now talk- 
ing not of great geniuses, but of ordinary 
men of education, when I maintain that to 
the laborer whose work is mental, and es- 
pecially to the man whose work it is to 
write, leisure is a pure necessary of intel- 
lectual existence. ‘There must be long sea- 
sons of quiescence between the occasional 
efforts of production. An electric eel cannot 
be always giving off shocks. The shock is 
powerful, but short, and then long time is 
needful to rally for another. A field, how- 
ever good its'soil, will not grow wheat year 
after year. Such a crop exhausts the soil; 
it is a strain to produce it; and after it the 
field must lie fallow for a while,—it must 
have leisure, in short. So is it with the 
mind. Who does not know that various lit- 
erary electric eels, by repeating their shocks 
too frequently, have come at last to give off 
an electric result which is but the faintest 
and washiest echo of the thrilling and start- 
ling ones of earlier days? Jestus was a 
strong and unmistakable shock The Angel 
World was much weaker; 7'he Mystic was 
extremely weak ; and Zhe Age was twaddle. 
Why did the author let himself down in 
such a fashion? The writer of Festus was a 
grand, mysterious image in many youthful 
minds: dark, wonderful, not quite compre- 
hensible. The writer of. Zhe Age is a smart 
but silly little fellow, whom we could readily - 
slap upon the back and tell him he had 
rather made a fool of himself. And who 
does not feel how weak the successive shocks 
of Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens are grow- 
ing? The former, especially, strikes out 
nothing nev. Any thing good in his recent 








productions is just the old thing, with the 
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colors a good deal washed out, and with salt | entirely devoid of the repose, reality, and 


which has lost its savor. Poor stuff comes 
off constantly cutting and cropping. The 
otatoes of the mind grow small: the intel- 


| 


daylight feeling, of actual life and fact. Yet 
how many good, injudicious people, are ever 
ready to expect of the new curate or rector 


ectual wheat comes to have no ears; the!an amount of work which man cannot do; 


moral turnips are infected with the finger 
and toe disease. The mind is a reservoir 
which can be emptied in a much shorter 
time than it is possible to fill it. It fills 
through an infinity of little tubes, many so 
small as to act by capillary attraction. But 
in writing a book, or even an article, it emp- 
ties as through a twelve-inch pipe. It is to 
me quite wonderful that most of the sermons 
one hears are so good a§ they are, consider- 
ing the unintermittent stream in which most 
— are compelled to produce them. 
have sometimes thought, in listening to 
the discourse of a really thoughtful and able 
clergyman, If you, my friend, had to write 
a sermon once a month instead of once a 
week, how very admirable it would be! 
Some stupid people are afraid of confess- 
ing that they ever have leisure. They wish 
to palm off upon the human race the delusion 
that they, the stupid people, are always hard 
at work. They are afraid of being thought 
idle unless they maintain this fiction. I have 
known clergymen who would not on any ac- 
count take any recreation in their own par- 
ishes, lest they should be deemed lazy. They 
would not fish, they would not ride, they 
would not garden, they would never be seen 
leaning upon a gate, and far less carving 
their name upon atree. What absurd folly! 
They might just as well have pretended that 
they did without sleep, or without food, as 
without leisure. You cannot always drive 


the machine at its full speed. I know, in-. 


deed, that the machine may be so driven for 
two or three years at the beginning ofa man’s 
professional life ; and that it is possible for a 
man to go on for such a period with hardly 
any appreciable leisure at all. But it knocks 
up the machine: it wears it out: and after 
an attack or two of nervous fever, we learn 
what we should have known from the begin- 
ning, that a far larger amount of tangible 
work will be accomplished by regular exer- 
tion of moderate degree and continuance, 
than by going ahead in the feverish,and un- 
restful fashion in which really earnest men 
are so ready to begin their task. It seems, 
indeed, to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, that clergymen should break down in 
strength and spirits in about three years after 
entering the church. Some die: but happily 
a larger number get well again, and for the 
remainder of their days, work at a more rea- 
sonable rate. As for the sermons written in 
that feverish stage of life, what crude and 
extravagant things they are; stirring and 
striking, perhaps, but hectic and forced, and 





and to express their disappointment if that 
work is not done! It is so very easy to map 
out a task which you are not to do yourself: 
and you feel so little wearied by the toils of 
other men! As for you, my young friend, 
beginning your parochial life, don’t be ill- 
pleased with the kindly meant advice of one 
who speaks from the experience of a good 
many years, and who has himself known all 
that you feel, and foolishly done all that you 
are now disposed to do. Consider for how 
many hours of the day you can labor, without 
injury to body or mind: labor faithfully for 
those hours, and for no more. Never mind 
about what may be said by Miss Limejuice 
and Mr. Snarling. They will find fault at 
any rate; and you will mind less about their 
fault-finding, if you have an unimpaired di- 
gestion, and unaffected lungs, and an un- 
enlarged heart. Don’t pretend that you are 
always working: it would be a sin against 
God and Nature if you were. Say frankly, 
There is a certain amount of work that I can 
do; and that I will do: but I must have my 
hours of leisure. I must have them for the 
sake of my parishioners as well as for my 
own ; for leisure is an essential part of that 
mental discipline which will enable my mind 
to grow and turn off sound instruction for 
their benefit. Leisure is a necessary part of 
true life ; and if I am to live at all, I must 
haveit. Surely, it isa thousand times better 
candidly and manfully to take up that ground, 
than to take recreation on the sly, as though 
you were ashamed of being found out in it, 
and to disguise your leisure as though it 
wereasin. I heartily despise the clergyman 
who reads Adam Bede secretly in his study, 
and when any one comes in, pops the volume 
into his waste-paper basket. An innocent 
thing is wrong to you if you think it wrong, 
remember. Iam sorry for the man who is 
quite ashamed if any one finds him chasing 
his little children about the green before his 
house, or standing looking at a bank of 
primroses or a bed of violets, or a high wall 
covered withivy. Don’t give in to that feel- 
ing for one second. You are doing right in 
doing all that ; and no one but an ignorant, 
stupid, malicious, little-minded, vulgar, con- 
temptible blockhead will think you are doing 
wrong. Ona 7 day, you are not idle if 
you sit down and look for an hour at the 
ivied wall, or at an apple-tree in blossom, or 
at the river gliding by. You are not idle if 
you walk about your garden, noticing the 
progress and enjoying the beauty and fra- 
grance of each individual rose-tree on such 
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a charming June day as this. You are not 
idle if you sit down upon a garden seat, and 
take your little boy upon your knee, and talk 
with him about the many little matters which 


give interest to his little life. You are do- 
ing something which may help to establish a 
bond between you closer than that of blood ; 


and the estranging interests of after years | 


may need it all, And you do not know, 
cven as regards the work (if of composition) 
* at which you are busy, what good ideas an 

impulses may come of the quiet time of look- 


ing at the ivy, or the blossoms, or the stream, | 


or your child’s sunny curls. Such things 
often start thoughts which might seem a 
hundred miles away from them. That they 
do so, is a fact to which the experience of 
numbers of busy and thoughtful men can 
testify. Various thick skulls may think the 
statement mystical and incomprehensible : 
for the sake of such let me confirm it by high 
authority. Is it not curious, by the way, 
that in talking to some men and women, if 
you state a view a little beyond their mark, 
you will find them doubting and disbelieving 
it so long as they regard it as resting upon 
your own authority; but if you can quote 
any thing that sounds like it from any printed 
book, or even newspaper, no matter how lit- 
tle worthy the author of the article or book 
may be, you will find the view received with 
respect, if not with credence? The mere 
fact of its having been printed, gives any 
opinion whatsoever much weight with some 
folk. And your opirtion is esteemed as if of 
greater value, if you can only show that any 
human being agreed with you in entertaining 
it. So, my friend, if Mr. Snarling thinks it 
a delusion that you may gain some thoughts 
and feelings of value, in the passive contem- 
pees of nature, inform him that the fol- 
owing lines were written by one Words- 
worth, a stamp-distributor in Cumberland, 
regarded by many competent judges as a 
very wise man :— 


“«Why, William, on that old gray stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit you thus alone, 
And dream your time away ?’ 


“One morning thus, by Esthwaite Lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply :— ° 


«« The eye,—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


“ «Nor less I deem that there are Powers, 
Which of themselves our minds impress : 
That we can feel this mind of ours, 
In a wise passiveness. 
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“«Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


“«Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 
I sit upon this old gray stone, 
And dream my time away !’” 





| Such an opinion is sound and just. Not 
| that I believe that instead of sending a lad 
| to Eton and Oxford, it would be expedient 
|to make him sit down on a gray stone, by 
the side of any lake or river, and wait till 
wisdom came to him through the gentle 
teaching of nature. The instruction to be 
thus obtained must be supplementary to a 
good education, college and professional, 
obtained in the usual way; and it must be 
sought in intervals of leisure, intercalated in 
| a busy and energetic life. But thus interven- 
jing, and coming to supplement other train- 
| ing, I believe it will serve ends of the most 
| valuable kind, and elicit from the mind the 
| very best material which is there to be elic- 
ited. Some people say they work best un- 
| der pressure: De Quincey, in a recent vol- 
ume, declares that the conviction that he 
must produce a certain amount of writing in 
a limited time has often seemed to open new 
cells in his brain, rich in excellent thought ; 
and-I have known preachers (very poor ones) 
declare that their best sermons were written 
after dinner on Saturday. As for the ser- 
mons, the best were bad; as for De Quincey, 
he is a wonderful man. Let us have elbow 
room, say I, when we have to write any 
thing ! Let there be plenty of time, as well 
as plenty of space. Who could write if 
cramped up in that chamber of torture, called 
Litile Ease, in which a man could neither 
sit, stand, nor lie, but in a constrained fash- 
ion? And just as bad is it to be eramped 
up into three days, when to stretch one’s 
self demands at least six. Do you think 
Wordsworth could have written against 
time? -Or that Jn Memoriam was penned 
in a hurry ? 

Said Miss Limejuice, I saw Mr. Swetter, 
the new rector, to-day. Ah! she added, 
with a malicious smile, I fear he is growing 
idle already, though he has not been in the 
er six months. I saw him, at a quarter 

efore two preciscly, standing at his gate 
with his hands in his pockets. I observed 
that he looked for three minutes over the 
gate into the clover-ficld he has got. And 


} 


then Smith drove up in his drag, and stopped 
and got out; and he and the rector entered 
into conversation, evidently about the horses, 
for I saw Mr. Swetter walk round them 
several times, and rub down their forelegs. 
Now J think he should have been busy writ- 
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ing his sermon, or visiting his sick. Such, of his duty with the enjoyment of leisure for 
let me assure the incredulous reader, are the thought; he might be of use in his genera- 
words which I have myself heard Miss Lime- tion without being engaged to that degree 
juice, and her mother, old Mrs. Snarling | that, like some great barristers, he should 
imejuice, utter more than once or twice. grow a stranger to his children. He con- 
Knowing the rector well, and knowing how cluded that it is one great happiness of a 
he portions out his day, let me explain to country parson’s life, that he may work hard 
those candid individuals the state of facts. | without working feverishly} he may‘ do his 
At ten o’clock precisely, having previously | duty, yet not bring on an early paralytic 
gone to the stable and walked round the stroke. Swetter might, if he had liked, have 
garden, Mr. Swetter sat down at his desk in | gone in for the Great Seal ; the man who was 
his study and worked hard till one. At two, | second to him will probably get it; but he 
he is to ride up the parish to see various sick did not choose. Do you not remember how 
persons among the cottagers. Butfrom one; Baron Alderson, who might well have as- 
to two he has laid his work aside, and tried | pired at being a chief justice or a lord chan- 
to banish all thought of his work. During | cellor, fairly decided that the prize was not 
that period he has been running about the | worth the cost, and was content to turn aside 
green with his little boy, and even rolling | from the worry of the bar into the compara- 
upon the grass; and he has likewise strung | tive leisure of a puishe judgeship? It was 
together a number of daisies on a thread, | not worth his while, he rightly considered, 
which you might have seen round little | to run the risk of working himself to death, 
Charlie’s neck if you had looked sharply. | or to live for years in a breathless hurry. 
He has been ynbending his mind, you see, | No doubt the man who thus judges must ke 
and enjoying leisure after his work. It is content to see others scize the great prizes 
entirely true that he did look into the clover- | of human affairs. Hot and trembling hands 
field and enjoy the fragrance of it, which you | for the most part, grasp these. And how 
probably regard as a piece of sinful self-in- | many work breathlessly, and give up the 
dulgence. And his friend coming up, it is | tranquil enjoyment of life, yet never grasp 
likewise certain that he examined his horses them after all! 
(a new pair) with much interest and minute-| There is no period at which the feeling of 
ness. Let me add, that only contemptible | leisure is a more delightful one, than during 
humbugs will think the less of him for all breakfast and after breakfast on a beautiful 
this. ‘The days are past in which the ideal summer morning in the country. It is a 
clergyman was an emaciated eremite, who’ slavish and painful thing to know that in- 
hardly knew a cow from a horse, and was _ stantly you rise from the breakfast-table you 
quite incapable of sympathizing with his must take to your work. And in that case 
humbler parishioners in their little country your mind will be fretting and worrying 
cares. And some little knowledge as to | away all the time that the hurried meal lasts. 
horses and cows, not to mention potatoes But it is delightful to be avie to breakfast 
and turnips, is a most valuable attainment | leisurely ; to read over your letters twice ; to 
to the country parson. If his parishioners | skim the Zimes, just to see if there is any 
find that he is entirely ignorant of those | thing particular in it (the serious reading of 
matters which they understand best, they lit being deferred till later in the day); and 
will not ieesiatneniie draw the conclusion | then to go out and saunter about the garden, 
that he knows nothing. While if they find taking an interest in whatever operations 
that he is fairly acquainted with those things |may be going on there; to walk down to 
which they themselves understand, they will | the little bridge and sit on the parapet, and 
conclude that he knows every thing. Help-! look over at the water foaming through be- 
lessness and ignorance mers contemptible |low; to give your dogs a swim; to sketch 
to simple folk, though the helplessness should | out the rudimentary outline of a kite, to be 
appear in the lack of power to manage a | completed in the evening; to stick up, amid 
horse, and the ignorance in a man’s not| shrieks of excitement and delight, a new 
knowing the way in which potatoes are | colored picture in the nursery; to go out to 





planted. To you, Miss Limejuice, let me 
further say a word as to your parish clergy-_ 
man. Mr. Swetter, you probably do not | 
know, was Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. | 
He chose his present mode of life, not merely 
because he felt a special leaning to the sacred 





the stable and look about there ;—and to do 
all this with the sense that there is no neg- 
lect, that you can easily overtake your day’s 
work notwithstanding. For this end the 
country human being should breakfast early; 
not later than nine o’clock. Breakfast will 





profession, though he did feel that strongly; | be over by half-past nine; and the half hour 
but also because he saw that in the Church, | till ten is as much as it is safe to give to 
and in the care of a quiet rural parish, he | leisure, without running the risk of dissipat- 
might hope to combine the faithful discharge | ing the mind too much for steady application 
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to work. After ten one does not feel com- 
forteble in idling about, on a common work- 
ing-day. You feel that you ought to be at 
id task ; and he who would enjoy country 
eisure must beware of fretting the fine 
mechanism of his moral perceptions by do- 
ing any thing which he thinks even in the 
least degree wrong. 

And here, after thinking of the prelimi- 
nary half-hour of leisure before you sit down 
to your work, let me advise that when 
you fairly go at your work, if of composition, 
you should go at it leisurely. Ido not mean 
that you should work with half a will, with 
a wandering attention, with a mind running 
away upon something else. What I mean 
is, that you should beware of flying at your 
task, and keeping at it, with such a stretch, 
that every fibre in your body and your mind 
is on the strain, is tense and tightened up; 
so that when you stop, after your two or 
three hours at it, you feel quite shattered 
and exhausted. A great many men, espe- 
cially those of a nervous and sanguine tem- 
perament, write at too high a pressure. 
They have a hundred and twenty pounds on 
the square inch. Every nerve is like the 
string of Robin Hood’s bow. All this does 
no good. It does not appreciably affect the 
quality of the article manufactured, nor does 
it much accelerate the rate of production. 
But it wears a man out awfully. It sucks 
him like an orange. It leaves him a dis- 
charged Leyden jar, a torpedo entirely used 
up. You have got to walk ten miles. You 
do it at the rate of four miles an hour. You 
accomplish the distance in two hours and a 
half; and you come in, not extremely done 
up. But another day, with the same walk 
before you, you put on extra steam, and 
walk at four and a half miles an hour, per- 
haps at five. (Mem.: people who say they 
walk six miles an hour are talking nonsense. 
It cannot be done, unless by a trained pedes- 
trian.) You are on a painful stretch all the 
journey: you save, after all, a very few min- 
utes ; and you get to your journey’s end en- 
tirely knocked up. Like an overdriven 
horse, you are off your feed; and you can 
do nothing useful all the evening. I am 
well aware that the good advice contained 
in this paragraph will not have the least 
effect on those who read it. Fungar inani 
munere. I know how little all this goes for 
with an individual now not far away. And, 
indeed, no one can say that because two men 
have produced the same result in work ac- 
complished, therefore they have gone through 
the same amount of exertion. Nor am I 
now thinking of the vast differences between 
men in point of intellectual power. I am 
content to suppose that they shall be, intel- 
lectually, precisely on a level: yet one shall 


airily, as if it were pastime. 
| off fresh and buoyant; the other, jaded, lan- 
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go at his work with a painful, heavy strain ; 
and another shall get through his lightly, 
One shall leave 


guid, aching all over. And in this respect, 
it is probable that if your natural constitu- 
tion is not such as to enable you to work 
hard, yet leisurely, there is no use in advis- 
ing you to take things easily. Ah, my poor 
friend, you cannot! But at least you may 
restrict yourself from going at any task on 
end, and keepin yourself ever on the fret 
until it is fairly nished. Set yourself a fit- 
ting task for each day; and on no account 
exceed it. There are men who have a mor- 
bid eagerness to get through any work on 
which they are engaged. They would al- 
most wish to go right on through all the 
toils of life and be done with them; and 
then, like Alexander, “ sit down and rest.” 
The prospect of any thing yet to do, appears 
to render the enjoyment of present repose 
impossible. There can be no more unhealth- 
ful state of mind. The day will never come 
when we shall have got through our work : 
and well for us that it never will. Why dis- 
turb the quiet of to-night, by thinking of the 
toils of to-morrow? ‘There is deep wisdom, 
and accurate knowledge of human nature, 
in the advice, given bythe soundest and 
kindest of all advisers, and applicable in a 
hundred cases, to ‘‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow.” 

It appears to me, that in these days of 
hurried life, a great and valuable end is 
served by a class of things which all men of 
late have taken to abusing,—to wit, the ex- 
tensive class of dull, heavy, uninteresting, 
good, sensible, pious sermons. They afford 
many educated men almost their only inter- 
vals of waking leisure. You are in a cool, 
quiet, solemn place: the sermon is going 
forward: you have a general impression that 
you are listening to many good advices and 
important doctrines, and the entire result 
upon your mind is beneficial; and at the 
same time there is nothing in the least strik- 
ing or startling to destroy the sense of lei- 
sure, or to painfully arouse the attention and 
quicken the pulse. Neither is there a syl- 
lable that can jar on the most fastidious 
taste. All points and corners of thought 
are rounded off. The entire composition is 
in the highest degree gentlemanly, scholarly, 
correct ; but you feel that it is quite impos- 
sible to attend to it. And you do not at- 
tend to it; but at the same time, you do not 
quite turn your attention to any thing else. 
Now, you remember how a dying father, 
once upon a time, besought his prodigal son 
to spend an hour daily in solitary thought : 
and what a beneficial result followed. The 
dull sermon may serve an end as desirable. 
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In church you are alone, in the sense of be- | 


ing isolated from all companions, or from 
the possibility of holding communication 
with anybody: and the wearisome sermon, 
if utterly useless otherwise, is useful in giv- 
ing a men time to think, in circumstances 
which will generally dispose him to think 
seriously. ‘Lhere is a restful feeling, too, for 
which you are the better. It is a fine thing 
to feel that church is a place where, if even 
for two hours only, you are quite free from 
worldly business and cares. You know that 
all these are waiting for you outside ; but at 
least you are free from their actual endur- 
ance here. Iam persuaded, and I am happy 
to entertain the persuasion, that men are 
often much the better for being present dur- 
ing the preaching of sermons to which the 
pay very little attention. Only some suc 
elief as this could make one think, without 
much sorrow, of the thousands of discourses 
which are preached every Sunday over Bri- 
tain, and of the. class of ears and memories 
to which they are given. You see that coun- 
try congregation coming out of that ivy- 
covered church in that beautiful churchyard. 
Look at their faces, the ploughman, the 
dairymaids, the drain-diggers, the stable- 
boys: what could they do towards taking in 
the gist of that well-reasoned, scholarly, ele- 
gant piece of composition which has occupied 
the last half-hour? Why, they could not 
understand a sentence of it. Yet it has done 
them good. The general effect is wholesome. 
They have got a little push, they have felt 
themselves floating on a gentle current, go- 
ing inthe right direction. Only enthusiastic 
young divines expect the mass of their con- 
gregation to do all they exhort them to do. 
You must advise a man to do a thing a hun- 
dred times, probably, before you can get him 
to do it once. You know that a breeze, 
blowing at thirty-five miles an hour, does 
very well if it carries a large ship along in 
its own direction at the rate of eight. And 
even so, the practice of your hearers, though 
truly influenced by what you say to them, 
lags tremendously behind the rate of your 
preaching. Be content, my friend, if you 
can maintain a movement, sure though slow, 
in the right way. And don’t get angry with 
your rural flock on Sundays, if you often see 
on their blank faces, while you are preach- 
ing, the evidence that they are not taking in 
a word you say. And don’t be entirely dis- 
couraged. You may be doing them good 
for all that. And if you do good at all, you 
know better than to grumble, though you 
may not be doing it in the fashion that you 
would like best. I have known men, accus- 
tomed to sit quiet, pensive, half attentive, 
under the sermons of an easy-going but or- 
thodox preacher, who felt quite indignant 





when they went to a church where their at- 
tention was kept on the stretch all the time 
the sermon lasted, whether they would or 
no. They felt that this intrusive interest 
about the discourse, compelling them to at- 
tend, was of the nature of an assault, and of 
an unjustifiable infractica of the liberty cf 
the subject. Their feeling was, ‘ What 
earthly right has that man to make us listen 
to his sermon, without getting our consent ? 
We go to church to rest: and lo! he com- 
pels us to listen!” 

I do not forget, musing in the shade this 
beautiful summer day, that there may be 
cases in which leisure is very much to be 
avoided. To some men, constant occupa- 
tion is a thing that stands between them and 
utter wretchedness. You remember the poor 
man, whose story is so touchingly told by 
Borrow in The Romany Rye, who lost his wife, 
his children, all his friends, by a rapid suc- 
cession of strokes; and who declared that 
he would have gone mad if he had not reso- 
lutely set himself to the study of the Chinese 
language. Only constant labor of mind could 
“keep the misery out of his head.” And 
years afterwards, if he paused from toil for 
even a few hours, the miseryreturned. The 
poor fisherman in The Antiquary was wrong 
in his philosophy, when Mr. Oldbuck found 
him, with trembling hands, trying to repair 
his battered boat the day after his son was 
buried. ‘It’s weel wi’ you gentles,” he 
said, ‘‘ that can sit in the house wi’ handker- 
chers at your een, when ye lose a freend ; 
but the like o’ us maun to our wark again, 
if our hearts were beating as hard as my 
hammer!” We love the kindly sympathy 
that made Sir Walter write the words: but 
bitter as may be the effort with which the 
poor man takes to his heartless task again, 
surely, he will all the sooner get over his 
sorrow. And it is with gentles, who can 
“sit in the house ” as long as they like, that 
the great grief longest lingers. There is a 
wonderful efficacy in enforced work to tide 
one over every sort of trial. I saw not 
long since a number of pictures, admirably 
sketched, which had been sent to his family 
in England by an emigrant son in Canada, 
and which represented scenes in daily life 
there among the remote settlers. And I 
was very much struck with the sad expres- 
sion which the faces of the emigrants always 
wore, whenever they were represented in re- 
pose or inaction. I felt sure that those pen- 
sive faces sct forth a sorrowful fact. Lying 
on a great bluff, looking down upon a lovely 
river; or seated at the tent-door on a Sun- 
day, when his task was laid apart ;—however 
the backwoodsman was depicted, if not in 
energetic action, there was always a very 
sad look upon the rough face. And it was 
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a peculiar sadness—not like that which hu- the beautiful object, I have thought, Now, 
man beings would feel amid the scenes and | surely, you are not doing what your designer 


friends of their youth: a look pensive, dis- | intended ! 


tant, full of remembrance, devoid of hope. 
You glanced at it, and you thought of Lord 
Eglintoun’s truthful lines :— 
“From the lone shicling on the misty island, 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas : 
But still the blood is strong, the heart is High- 
land, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides : 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods 

are grand,— 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land !” 

And you felt that much leisure will not 
suit there. Therefore, you stout backwoods- 
man, go at the huge forest-tree ; rain upon 
it the blows of your axe, as long as you can 
stand ; watch the fragments as they fly; and 
jump briskly out cf the way as the recling 
giant falls :—for all this brisk exertion will 
stand between you and remembrances that 
would unman you. ‘There is nothing very 
philosophical in the plan, to “dance sad 
thoughts away,” which I remember as the 
chorus of some Canadian song. I doubt 
whether that peculiar specific will do much 
good. But you may work sad thoughts 
away; you may crowd morbid feelings out 
of your mind by stout daylight toils ; and 
remember that sad remembrances, too long 
indulged, tend strongly to the maudlin. 
Even Werter was little better than a fool; 
and a contemptible fool was Mr. Augustus 
Moddle. 

How many of man’s best works take for 
granted that the majority of cultivated per- 
sons, capable of enjoying them, shall have 
leisure in which to do so. The architect, 
the artist, the landscape-gardener, the poet, 
spend their pains in producing that which 
can never touch the hurried man. I really 
feel that I act unkindly by the man who did 
that claborate picking-out in the painting of 
a railway carriage, if I rush upon the plat- 
form at the last moment, pitch in my lug- 
gage, sit down and take to the Times, with- 
out ever having noticed whether the color 
of the carriage is brown or blue. © There 
seems a dumb pleading eloquence about even 
the accurate diagonal arrangement of the 
little woollen tufts in the morocco cushions, 
and the interlaced network above one’s head, 
where umbrellas go, as though they said, 
“We are made thus neatly to be looked at, 
but we cannot make you look at us unless 
you choose; and half the people who come 
into the carriage are so hurried that they 
never notice us.” And when I have seen a 
fine church-spire, rich in graceful ornament, 
rising up by the side of a city strect, where 
hurried crowds are always passing by, not 
one in a thousand ever casting a glance at 








When he spent so much of time, 
and thought, and pains in planning and exe- 
cuting all those beauties of detail, surely, he 
intended them to be looked at; and not 
merely looked at in their general effect, but 
followed and traced into their lesser graces. 
But he wrongly fancied that men would have 
time for that; he forgot that, except on the 
solitary artistic visitor, all he has done would 
be lost, through the nineteenth century’s 
want of leisure. And you, architect of Mel- 
rose, when you designed that exquisite 
tracery, and decorated so perfectly that fly- 
ing buttress, were you content to do so for 
the pleasure of knowing you did your work 
thoroughly and well; or did you count on 
its producing on the minds of men in after 
ages an impression which a prevailing hurry 
has prevented from being produced, save 
perhaps in one case in a thousand? And 
you, old monk, who spent half your life in 
writing and illuminating that magnificent 
missal; was your work its own reward in 
the pleasure its execution gave you; or did 
you actually fancy that mortal man would 
have time or patience—lIcisure, in short—to 
examine in detail all that you have done, 
and that interested you so much, and kept 
you eagerly engaged for so many hours to- 
gether, in days the world has left four hun- 
dred years behind? I declare it touches me 
to look at that laborious appeal to men with 
countless hours to spare: men, in short, 
hardly now to be found in Britain. No 
doubt, all this is the cld story: for how 
great a part of the higher and finer human 
work is done in the hope that it wil! produce 
an effect which it never will produce, and 
attract the interest of those who will never 
notice it! Still, the ancient missal-writer 
pleased himself with the thought of the ad- 
miration of skilled observers in days to 
come ; and so the fancy served its purpose. 
Thus, at intervals through that bright 
summer day, did the writer muse at leisure 
in the shade; and note down the thoughts 
(such as they are) which you have here at 
length in this essay. The sun was still 
warm and cheerful when he quitted the 
lawn; but somehow, looking back upon that 
day, the colors of the scene are paler than 
the fact, and the sunbeams feel compara- 
tively chill. For memory cannot bring back 
things freshly as thcy lived, but only their 
faded images. Faces in the distant past 
look wan ; voices sound thin and distant ; the 
landscape around is uncertain and shadowy. 
Do you not feel somehow, when you look 
back on ages forty centuries ago, as if peo- 
ple then spoke in whispers and lived in twi- 
light? A. K. H. B. 
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From The Athenzum. 
“The Eagle's Nest” in the Valley of Sixt; 
a Summer Home among the Alps: together 
with some Excursions among the Great 
Glaciers. By Alfred Wills. Longman 
& Co. 


Tuts is another of those Alpine books, the 
publication of which is rapidly forming a pe- 
culiar group in the literature of travel :—a 
book, moreover, not without its peculiarity. 
Mr. Wills claims to be, in some sort, a dis- 
coverer of the Valley of Sixt,—the beauties 
of which have, apparently, been too generally 
overlooked. So much have they struck him 
as to have tempted him to purchase and 
proprietorship. He is about building a house 
there, the district—far off as it seems to 
fancy—being virtually as accessible as the 
path of Scotland was some twenty years 
ago. In all his enjoyments and projects he 
was encouraged and assisted by his wife, 
who, indeed, is answerable for some of the 

ages and the illustrations of this volume. 

rs. Wills died a few months ago, painfully 
and unexpectedly. The book is dedicated to 
her memory. Grief takes many forms of 
solace. To some, such immediate and inti- 
mate revelations and recollections as we find 
in the Preface will appear more sudden and 
explicit than is agreeable. They must give 
the book, to all, a tinge which distinguishes 
it from the generality of narratives for the 
use of summer tourists. 

When noticing ‘Peaks and Passes” (on 
its publication) it was impossible to avoid 
pointing out how large a share in the delight 


* of these Alpine adventures is taken by mere 


desire to dare perilous feats which no one 
before has accomplished. Separating with 
honor from among amateur climbers and 
scramblers, experienced men of science whose 
investigations cannot be too minute, too thor- 
oughly supported by collection,—we cannot 
but feel that there is a large leaven of reck- 
lessness for the sake of recklessness, mixed 
up with much enjoyment of nature and of 
scenery. This especially applies tothe glacier 
excursions, many of which cannot be at- 
tempted without grave peril to life, the bod- 
ily fatigue of which is tremendous, and the 
pleasure dependent on the inscrutable ca- 
prices of Alpine weather. All these things 
tell characteristically enough on the guide- 
class, by whose intervention such terrible 
pleasures are only to be enjoyed. - Some- 
thing akin to the fascination of chamois- 
hunting naturally grows into the nature of 
the mountaineer. He has not only to ca 


’ out old and well-approved plans of travel, 


but is encouraged to dare and to devise in 

order to satisfy the appetite of explorers to 

whom a pleasure is sweet in proportion as 
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itis new. ‘ Memoirs of the Guides” would 
not be a bad subject for some member of the 
Alpine Club, especially if he can write -so 
“ee” as Mr. Wills. It will be seen that our 
author is answerable for this suggestion in 
the pages from which we draw the following 
sad story :-— 


“ The glaciers of the Mont Rouan are inter- 
esting to those who care about the great names 
in Alpine story, as the scene of the tragedy which 
closed the career of the adventurous Jacques 
Balmat, the hero of Mont Blanc, perhaps the 
hardiest and most indomitable mountaineer that 
ever drew breath, even beneath the shadow of 
the Alps. He had, unfortunately for himself, 
contracted a habit of gold-seeking, which kept 
him poor all his life; and he had long had an 
idea that in some veins, apparently of carbon- 
iferous earth, which streak the calcareous prec- 
ipices near the glaciers of Mont Rouan, gold-ore 
might be found. In the month of September, 
1834, being then no less than seventy-two years 
of age, he started, accompanied by a single chas- 
seur of Val Orsine,—one Pache by name,—on 
his perilous tour of discovery. He was seen the 
following day, in company with the huntsman, 
making his way towards the head of the Fond 
de la Combe. Late in the afternoon they reached 


Moutons, — on one of the largest of the 
patches of grass already mentioned, and here 
they passed the night. The next day the hunter 
returned alone, and Jacques Balmat was never 
seen again. His companion betrayed great re- 
luctance to answer any questions concerning 
him ; and, when pressed, always asserted that 
they had separated in the morning, Jacques Bal- 
mat making his way towards the glaciers, he 
returning in the other direction, as the old man 
insisted upon going into places of such danger 
that he dared not follow him. Of what befell 
Balmat after they parted, he declared he knew 
nothing. The Val Orsine man stuck to his story 
whenever interrogated, and unsatisfactory as his 
manner was always felt to be, nothing could be 
discovered to contradict his account ; and there 
the matter rested till fresh light was thrown 
upon it by an incident which illustrates curiously 
the state of society at Sixt, and the nature of the 
objects of primary importance in the eyes of the 
village politician. Years after this occurrence, 
a disclosure was made by a man who, at the time 
Jacques Balmat disappeared, had been Syndic 
of the commune, an officer bearing the same 
title as the chief person of the commune at the 
present day, but then deriving his authority from 
the fact of his being the nominee and _represent- 
ative of the central administration, not, as now, 
from being the free choice of popular election. 
This person now divulged for the first time, that 
the day after Jacques Balmat was’ last seen, a 
peasant of his commune had informed him, that 
on the previous day his two children had been 
playing on the grassy slopes on the northern 
side of the Fond de la Combe, near the Chalets 
de Boret, when they beheld a man, who had been 
apparently creeping along the naked face of the 





a solitary hut, called La Cabane des Bergers de. 


rocks opposite, above a great accumulation of" 
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broken blocks of ice, which had been pushed 
over a precipice by the advance of the glacier, 
suddenly fall and disappear in a chasm between 
the rock and the ice. Influenced by motives 
which the reader would scarcely guess, and which 
it would appear were shared by his informant, 
the Syndic strictly charged the children never 
to breathe a syllable of what they had seen, and 
threatened them with all the undefined terrors 
of the law if they ever ventured to tell the story 
to any one else. The children were young, and 
apap living at a solitary chalet, where they 
2ad no one but their parents to talk to, and either 
forgot or only faintly remembered the incident, 
or were imbued with a salutary respect for so 
great a personage as the Syndic, and the secret 
had been kept to that hour. The ex-Syndic was 
well aware that the relatives of Balmat had 
made anxious but fruitless searches for his re- 
mains, and that some sort of suspicion of want 
of candor had fallen upon the Val Orsine hunter, 
and, whether his conscience at last smote him, 
that he had suffered him to remain so long under 
a cloud, or for what other reason does not ap- 
pear, but he now for the first time told this story 
to the then Vice-Syndic of Sixt. The Vice- 
Syndic communicated the intelligence, first to 
Jean Payot of Chamouni, and afterwards re- 
peated it in the presence of my informant, Au- 
guste Balmat. The children in question were 
inquired for, but it seemed they had left the 
neighborhood. The spot, however, from which 
the figure had been seen to fall, a little green 
oasis in the desert of rock, was pointed out ; and 
a fresh expedition was orgunized, on an exten- 
sive scale, from Chamouni. Among the explor- 
ers were Auguste Balmat and several other rel- 
atives of the deceased, and one Michel Carrier, 
the artist of the great plan in relief of Mont 
Blanc known to visitors at Chamouni, and a 
tolerable draughtsman. With incredible diffi- 
culty, and taking the utmost precautions against 
accident, they succeeded in reaching the green 
knoll near and at the side of the glacier. Here 
they found below them a precipice, and at the 
foot of this the broken masses of ice shot over 
the edge of the platform on which the glacier 
rests. Auguste was tied to a rope, but found it 
impossible to descend the face of the rock, or to 
get.any nearer to the chasm which had received 
his- great-uncle. He described it asa black gulf, 
the bottom of which he could not see, into which 
a stream issuing from the glacier was thunder- 
ing, and stones and blocks of ice, broken off as 
the glacier poured over the ridge, were contin- 
ually falling. All hope was therefore finally 
abandoned of the possibility of finding any traces 
-of the great pioneer of Mont Blanc. Carrier, 
however, took a sketch of the spot, and the party 
returned to Chamouni. Sometime afterwards 
he arid Auguste Balmat went together to the 
Val Orsine. When they drew near to the hunt- 
- er’s cottage, Carrier went on alone to the door, 
and asked. Pache if he had seen Balmat, adding, 
‘Iexpected him somewhere about here; he is 
- gone to seck minerals.’ The man answered 
that he had not seen Auguste, but invited Car- 
rier to sit down and wait for him. Half an hour 
. afterwards Balmat came by, as if casually, and 
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|asked if Pache had seen Carrier. The hunter 
| insisted on their taking a bottle of wine, to which 
they assented, on condition that he should come 
to Val Orsine and dine with them. Accord- 
ingly the three adjourned to the inn at Val Or- 
sine, where they sat down to dinner, and Bal- 
mat and Carrier took care to ply the old hunter 
freely with wine. When it had begun to tell 
upon him a little, and the suspicious reserve he 
always maintained in the presence of those whom 
he associated with Jacques Balmat had a little 
worn away, Carrier, who was sitting beside him, 
suddenly pulled out the sketch he had taken at 
the Fond de la Combe, and laid it before him 
saying, ‘ Connaissez-vous cette image?’ — The 
hunter, taken off his guard, started back, ex- 
claiming, ‘Mon Dieu! voila ou Jacques Balmat 
est péri!’—‘ What, then,’ said Carrier, ‘you 
know where he perished?’ The man appeared 
confused for a‘moment, and then recovering his 
habitual caution, said, ‘ No, no, I know nothing 
about it; but I saw the scene near which I left 
him, and it struck me as a kind of place he 
might have fallen down.’ He then got up, and 
no entreaties could prevail upon him to stay; 
and by no artifice could he be induced to ap- 
proach the subject again. It is not difficult to 
understand that an ignorant peasant, fearful of 
being charged with having had a hand in the 
death of Jacques Balmat, should have imagined 
that his safety lay in pretending absolute igno- 
rance of every circumstance connected with his 
fate; but the conduct of the Syndic, to whom 
the whole mystery was known, requires to be 
explained a little more in detail. Itis not easy 
for a person unfamiliar with the Alps to con- 
ceive the importance justly attached by the mem- 
bers of a mountain community to their forests. 
Not only do they depend upon them, and upon 
nothing else, for their supplies of fuel and for 
their building materials, but also for the still 
more important service of at once breaking up 
into detached portions the accumulation of the 
winter snow which falls upon the area they cover, 
and of forming a protecting barrier against the 
avalanches hurled from the heights above them. 
These avalanches bring with them not merely 
snow, but rocks, stones, and débris, and sweep- 
ing over the unprotected mountain sides in pro- 
digious volumes and with incredible velocity, 
not unfrequently tear off large portions of mould, 
and kneading it up with their own substance, 
cover the comparatively level ground which 
finally arrests theit rogress, with a compound 
of earth and snow. When spring comes round 
and the snow melts into water, the land is cov- 
ered with a thick deposit of mud, through which 
it will perhaps take two or three seasons for the 
herbage beneath to force its way; so that even 
if houses, men, and cattle be out of the reach 
of the avalanche, it may do damage enough to 
impoverish a whole neighborhood. Any thing, 
therefore, which tends to the destruction of their 
forest ramparts, is regarded by the peasantry as 
adeplorable calamity. . . . Jacques Balmat was 
a noted gold-seeker, and despite his ill-success, 
enjoyed considerable reputation throughout the 
communes near to Chamouni as a person of 
great knowledge and experience on such sub- 
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jects. The moment the Syndic heard that the 
children had seen a man fall down the precipice 
of Mont Rouan, he conjectured that Jacques 
Balmat, who had been seen in the valley a day 
or two before, had been searching for gold in 
that neighborhood, and that it was he who had 
met with the terrible fate described by the chil- 
dren. A vague local tradition had long been 
current, which asserted that gold was to be found 
in the valley, and that some Swiss adventurers 
had even made their fortunes by working it; 
but little heed was paid to the story, and no one 
had assigned to the popular notion any partic- 
ular locality. If Jacques Balmat were once 
known to have selected a definite spot for his 
researches, his example would be followed ; and 
the discovery which had been frustrated by his 
tragical death would be accomplished by others, 
Mines would be opened, vast quantities of wood 
would be needed to smelt the ore, the interests 
of the valley would be sacrificed to the influence 
of persons who could gain the ear of the author- 
ities at Turin, and their forests would be de- 
stroyed to feed the cupidity of strange adventur- 
ers. Such was the train of thought which passed 
through the mind of the wary Syndic, and de- 
termincd him, at all hazards, to suppress every 
trace of facts which might put future gold-hunt- 
ers on the right scent.” 


To other Englishmen who are tempted to 
try cottages of their own among the Alps, as 
summer retreats, the narrative offered by 
Mr. Wills of his difficulties in settlement 
will be helpful and instructive. It was long, 
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borders. The priest and his “following” 
set their faces resolutely against Mr. and 
Mrs. Wills, and the proprietor had to pay 
very dearly for his few acres,—something 
like double the market-price. The expenses 
of conveyance, however, rendered heavy by 
delay, opposition, remonstrance, memorial, 
must seem fabulously small to any one aware 
of the brilliant rapidity with which Eng- 
land’s Circumlocution Offices, official or pro- 
fessional, run up their bills for weary words, 
on skins of parchment,—for consultations, 
the argument of which is to impede agree- 
ment. Yet more: when the Englishman, 
with true British perseverance, did carry his 

oint, had paid for his acres, and began to 

ay the foundations of his mistrusted hereti- 
cal summer-retreat,—nothing, he assures us, 
could be more cordially neighborly and less 
| selfish than the behavior of every one in the 
valley, even of those who had been the most 
stanch of his opponents. . The site itself 
seems full of beauty,—the scenery to be as 
grand and bold as Alpine scenery should be; 
—but to possess some amenities of its own, 
as in the fir forests, where the trees spring, 
Mr. Wills assures us, not from that fine, 
bare, soil which is habitually the ground- 
| work of the pine, but from a tender carpet 
'of green turf. Last winter the vale was rav- 
| aged by terrible floods, and the inhabitants 
entreated Mr. Wills to get up a subscription 














he tells us, ere he could get his title; any in relief of those who had suffered thereby. 
thing like purchase being seriously and sys- | Wisely, he declined to do this; but has hur- 
tematically opposed y a large body among ried the publication of this volume, he says, 
the valley-people in Sixt. The church did | with the idea of turning some English gold 
not like the idea of an heretical Englishman | into the direction of the sufferers from the 
building a miniature Exeter Hall within its | inundation. 





Tue Deatu or Martsorovucs.—lIn 1716] last. While at Bath he would walk home from 
the Duke of Marlborough was attacked by palsy, | the rooms to his lodgings to save sixpence ; and 
partly in consequence of the death of his favor-|left a million and a half to his descendants to 
ite daughter, Anne, Countess of Sunderland, | squander. When gazing at a portrait of him- 
“the little Whig.” His mind never recovered | self, the great general is said to have exclaimed, 
its tone, and his nerves were far more shattered | ‘‘ That was aman!” He lingered six years after 
by the duchess’ temper than by his battles or | his first attack, still, to the last, attending the 
the turmoil of politics. One day when Dr. | debates in the Lords, and settling his money 
Garth, who was attending him, was going away, | matters himself. He had one difficulty, too 
the duchess followed him down-stairs and swore | much money, and once wrote to a friend to help 
at him for some offence. Vainly did the duke |him, “I have now,” he said, “one hundred 
try the Bath waters. He recovered partially, and | thousand pounds dead, and shall have fifty more 
his memory was spared. It was, therefore, wrong | next week ; if you can employ it in any way, it 
to couple him, as he has been in the following | will be a very great favor to me.” 
lines, with Swift, who became a violent lunatic,| As he was expiring, the duchess asked him 
and died in moody despondency :— whether he had heard the prayers which had 
been read to him. 


“From Marlborough’s eyes the tears of dotage| “Yes, and I joined in them,” were the last 


flow, . , ,» | Words which the great Marlborough uttered. He 
And Swift expires, a driveller and a show.” | sank to rest with her whom, with all her faults, 
he had loved more than all, by his side.—TZhe 
Queens of Society. 





Marlborough was active and calculating to the 
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THE NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


From The Press. no resource but Sir Bulwer Lytton. It is to 


| Z A 
The Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. | road — 2 ee 
. ~Wases oe #2 ion whi 
Ldbeary — Ww. — vod ' Sang. | seems to be inseparable from the other. The 
THERE is no living novelist—certainly no | novel of character is more limited in its 
- still -~ the — of his 2a ay and ane ag —- —- 
whose celebrity extends over so wide a pe-|ers of a writer, than the novel of incident. 
riod of time as the celebrity of Sir Bulwer | It is easier to combine events into an imag- 
Lytton. For thirty-three years he has been inary chain, than to interpret the hieroglyph- 
a popular ee a pene > les. “ ae nod a A ee being > 
greater for the time even than his own have | as any but ‘the monarchs of intellect attain 
culminated and declined ; a complete revo-| to. The consequence is a sameness, and 
lution has taken place in public taste, within | presently a decline, in the majority of writ- 
the same period which has witnessed his ear-| ers who depend exclusively on the delinea- 
liest triumphand hislatest. To have charmed | tion of character. But the events of himan 
one generation with a Henry Pelham, and life are as various in form and color as the 
another with a Pisistratus Caxton; to have |trees of the forest or the clouds in an even- 


painted with equal power the fashionable ing sky. The materials which they supply 





follies of the Court of George IV. and the | 
domestic manners of the present day; to | 
have charmed alike by imaginative narrative 
and by the portrayal of character; and to) 
have preserved into the autumn of life those | 
wakeful and responsive sympathies which sel- | 
dom outlive its summer, is a distinction which | 
has rarely belonged to any author in any | 
age, and which is quite unparalleled among 
contemporary novelists. Mr. Disraeli has 
long ago renounced his pen. The Brontés | 
arenomore. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thack- | 
eray, both later than Sir Edward in com-| 
mencing their literary career, are already 
forewarning us of a Castle Dangerous and a 
Count Robert of Paris. Yet alongside of 
the latest assertors of their genius in fiction, 
Mr. Trollope and George Eliot, we still see 
Sir Bulwer Lytton steadily sustaining his 
renown and asserting the maturity of his 
genius. When all deductions are made which 
the most captious critic could desire, this 
one fact still stands out in solid and singular 
significance, indicating a perennial source of 
intellectual strength, a remarkable catholic- 
ity of temperament, and a surpassing rich- 
ness of fancy. 

We cannot be wrong in attributing a con- 
siderable pertion of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s suc- 
cess to the nature of his method. In an age 
when the novel of character is the predom- 
inant form of fiction, he has steadily adhered 
to the novel of incident, and by long and 
careful cultivation has developed his, powers 
of construction to an extraordinary height. 
We have, it is true, but one Thackeray, but 
one Dickens, but one George Eliot. But 
these again have a hundred imitators, so 
that the public appetite has always a ban- 
quet spread before it. But to Sir B. Lytton 
there is no one either like or second. For 
really capital stories, for the “ twilight shades 
and tangled thickets” of romance in which 








we can comfortably lose ourselves, we have 


to the imagination are absolutely illimitable, 
and may also be combined with high genius 
in the depicting of character. Sir Edward 
ably employs both of these elements of suc- 
cessful fiction ; and it is only just to his con- 
temporaries that we should call attention to 
this one advantage which he enjoys in com- 
parison with many of themselves. 

In the edition of Sir Edward’s works now 
issuing from the Blackwood press, his nov- 
els are classified under the four heads of— 
1, The Caxton Novels; 2, Historical Ro- 
mances; 3, Romances; and 4, Novels of 
Life and Manners. As we glance down the 
titles of the volumes which are ranged un- 
der these various heads, what a world of 
brilliant and familiar images rises up to 
the mental eye! What gentlemen, soldiers, 
scoundrels, wits, and statesmen! What stir- 
ring scenes of action in camps, courts, and 
senates, and the haunts of brutality and 
crime! What exquisite pictures of graceful 
festivity, of desperate sorrow, and of “love 
strong as death!” We accompany Pelham 
as he rides slowly down to that lonely pool 
and ill-omened tree, whence a solitary horse- 
man gallops away as he approaches, leaving 
behind him a dead body, and a miniature 
which told, or seemed to tell, so fearful a 
secret. We follow him, the dandy of the 
clubs, developed by love into a cool and dar- 
ing man, to the foul and recking haunt of 
desperadoes; we watch him on his way to 
the sick villain’s room, and back past the 
bloated hag whom he wakened from her 
drunken trance, to bring the whole hell- 
brood upon his track. At headlong speed 
through crooked passages and down narrow 
stairs he reaches the door, but the hidden 
spring baffles his unpractised fingers. He 
turns savagely to bay with his sword drawn. 
There is a rush—one assailant is transfixed, 
—the remainder recoil, momentarily,—the 
breathing-time is enough: the spring is 
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found, the door flies open; the audacious 
intruder is free, is successful ; he has proved 
the innocence of his friend, and won the 
hand of her whom he loves. Or we are deep 
down in a gloomy vault in Paris. The coin- 
ers are merrily at work. Another venture, 
and they will have no need to tempt fortune 
more. The most skilful forger of the day is 
that evening to join their crew. He comes 
—a diminutive man in a mechanic’s blouse, 
—thin sandy hair, a patch over one eye,— 
altogether an inauspicious-looking comrade. 
But he shows his workmanship, and the 
brethren are lost in admiration. With the 
aid of so accomplished an artist, every man 
must shortly a in wealth. Loud and long 
is the applause; and now they will carouse 
in honor of their brilliant recruit. The leader 
of the band sits next to M. Jacques Girau- 
mont, by which name he had just been in- 
cobead. A keen encounter of wits follows 
between thetwo men. The new-comer’s bon 
mots elicit ready shouts of laughter; but 
still the captain plies him with questions of 
which nobody can quite see the drift. Have 
they ever met before? “ Never,” says M. Gir- 
aumont. “It is false!” cries the captain, in 
a voice of thunder ; *‘ buyez donc, Monsieur 


Favart!” It is the chief of the Parisian de-' 


tectives in the den of the chief gang of ruf- 
fians. In less time than it takes to tell, he 
and the traitor who brought him in are 
corpses instead of living men. But the as- 
sistants of the murdered officer are thunder- 
ing for admittance. The captain and his 
young protégé reach the top of the byilding 
and barricade the door. Hark! the police 
are already on the stairs. But now a rope 
is thrown from the roof across the narrow 


fered to save him. ‘In the shape of a gi- 
gantic pine-tree,” the devouring blaze leaps 
forth from the summit of the mountain ; 
clouds of ashes, torrents of burning stone, 
are showered over the doomed city; the 
melancholy roar of the sea is heard over the 
din; and judges and accused, spectator and 
performer, man and beast rush wildly away 
to escape from the last Days of Pompeii. 
Or we tcl, for we can neither see nor hear, 
the Child of Night, the murderess Lucretia, 
gliding between the moonlight and the sleep- 
ing girl whom she had destined to a linger- 
ing death. Or we wander with Adrian Co- 
lonna, the gentleman, the soldier, and the 
scholar, through the deserted streets of 

lague-stricken Florence, in search of his 
ost Irene. We shudder at the hideous mer- 
riment of the human ghouls who are still 
revelling in the palace of the dead, and hor- 
ridly drinking to the pestilence. We follow 
him in the company of his two fair guides to 
the garden and the villa beyond the pre- 
cincts of the city. We join the graceful 
group who have there gathered together to 
forget the horrors of death, and to live “ as 
if youth and beauty could endure forever.” 
We sicken with Adrian at “the false senti- 
ment” of the purpose; we return with him 
to desolate Florence ; we bend with him over 
the supposed grave of his betrothed; and 
our eyes are dim for the brave and faithful 
lover as he rides away, to seek the only good 
now left to him in a well-fought field and a 
knightly death. Or we gaze with John Ard- 
worth upon Westminster Hall; and we feel 
his triumph like our own. We stand side 
by side with Randal Leslie in the Lansmere 
committee-room, and we pity even the in- 


street, and slung securely round an opposite | triguer as he throws away his last chance. 
post. The young man first essays the hor-} We could oor such scenes, and end- 
] 


rible and dizzy bridge. Hand over hand, 
his eyes shut, and his breath held close, he 
nears, he reaches, the other parapet, and is 


lessly vary them, till we had filled every col- 
umn at our disposal. But the above, taken 
at random, are sufficient to show the wealth 


secure from danger. As he takes his last | of incident and width of imagination which 


grasp from the rope there is a scuffle on the 
other side, a pistol-shot, and the captain, 
rushing through the smoke, flings himself on 
to the rope, with blood dripping from his 
side; he all but reaches the goal, but the 
police, awed and fascinated at first by his 
terrible position, recover themselves in time, 


Sir Edward’s stories present to us, and how 
deep an impression they are calculated to 
make upon the reader. We are carried 
from land to land, and from age to age. 
But Italy and England—the one the land of 
poetry and passion, the other of earnest pur- 
pose and noble action—are the climes which 


and a crashing volley drives the bold coiner | he specially loves. In one work we behold 


to the bottom, pierced by half a dozen balls. 
Or we are in one of the vast amphitheatres 
of ancient Italy. The dark Egyptian priest, 
the murderer convicted by the finger of the 
gods, stands grandly up before the infuri- 


Paganism dying in dissolute beauty, and 
Christianity rising pale, noble, and virgin- 
like, in classic Pompeii. In another we be- 
hold Medieval Rome, failing in its last ef- 
fort to become the mighty Rome of the past. 


ated multitude, who would cast him that | Again, passing over the Tuscan hills and a 


magment to the lion; the yelling and raven- 
ing thousands are restrained for a few mo- 
ments by the troops. The priest points 
madly to Vesuvius. Other gods have inter- 


few centuries, we find in Florence the new 
and blooming Italy of the renaissance. Or, 
| later, still, the light of imagination is made 
‘to play on the lovely shores of the bay of 
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Naples, as the author places there the scenes theme most congenial to his pen. There is 
of love, beauty, and noble mysticism which | a gauntness and baldness, for instance, about 
immortalize in our memory Viola and Za- his “ Harold ” which is quite unlike himself, 
noni. though like enough to the times which he 
As a delineator of individual character, | describes. ‘The Last of the Barons ” is for 
Sir Edward is possibly inferior to other writ- | the same reason less delightful than any of 
ers whom we could mention. We might, | his other works; unless, indeed, it be that 
perhaps, draw a distinction between his char- | the fault is in the reader, whose imagina- 
acters and those of Scott or Miss Austin, | tion is less true or whose sympathies are less 
analogous to that which has been drawn be- | expansive than those of the novelist. Tt is 
tween those of Euripides and Shakspeare. | not among the ruder and sterner scenes of 
Sir Edward’s men and women are in many | semi-cultivated life that the special genius 
cases typical, as well as special embodiments | of Sir Edward displaysitself. Gardens, pzl- 
of character: in the novelists we have men- | aces, and cities,—the lettered graces and 
tioned, they are particular individuals whom | polished indolence, no less than the feverish 
it is impossible to confound with any other. | emotions and burrowing iniquities ofa highly 
In this power of describing a strongly marked i society, are the scenes and the at- 
individuality, which shall not at the same | mosphere which his genius prefers— 
time glide into eccentricity, the authors of be 
“* Waverley,” of “ Pride and Prejudice,” and, 





nor cares to walk 





we must add, of “The Mill on the Floss,” 
are facile principes among British novelists. 
But if we pass from the region of personality | 


With death and morning on the silver horns.” 


The passions, in a word, under the influence 
of “manner,” are his favorite subject-mat- 


to those grand and eternal passions whic ‘ter: and manners are in one important sense 


agitate mankind alike in every age and coun- 
try, we enter upon the ground where Sir 


of the word the differentia of civilization. 
The twofold aspect of his works of fiction 


Edward has no superiors. Love, hatred, |is probably traceable to the chequered char- 
vengeance, avarice, remorse, ambition, are | acter of his career. Circumstances forbade 
all depicted on his pages in colors that will | him fully to indulge, what nature has largely 


never fade—in poetry that will never pall. 
The passion of love, more especially, he has 
treated with exquisite power,—with an in- 
tensity and delicacy of feeling equalled, but 





bestowed on him, the poetical temperament, 
Fashion first, and politics afterwards, had a 
hand in controlling her design. Both are 
unfavorable to the growth of idealism. Both 





not surpassed, by Scott in some of his hap- | tend to fix the mind upon the external and 
piest moments—in ‘‘ The Bride of Lammer-! the objective. But though these causes may 
moor,” for instance, and in “ Rob Roy ”— have operated partially to divert Sir Ed- 
but approached by no other English novel- | ward’s powers from the direction in which 
ist. Neither Mr. Dickens, nor Mr. Thack- | they originally pointed, they could not frus- 
eray, nor George Eliot are the equals of Sir trate the bent of his genius. His idealism 
Edward in this respect. The aching of the shows itself strongly in his preference for de- 
heart under a severe disappointment of the | scribing the common characteristics of large 
affections is described by him with a subtle classes of men, instead of analyzing the in- 
charm which nature has denied to those dividual. And in “ Zanoni,” in “ Rienzi,” 
great masters of fiction, who, much as we in “ Maltravers,” in “ Night and Morning,” 
may admire their descriptions of the out-' in “ Lucretia,” are to be found many pas- 
ward phenomena which accompany the sor- | sages of the. highest poetic beauty, which 
rows of lovers, seldom arouse our sympathy, | seem, as it were, only wanting for the touch 
or agitate the fons lochrymarum with the | of some enchanter to dof their — robes, 
same unerring skill as the author of Alice | and shine out in the divinity of song. Prac- 
and Lucretia. \tical and public life has imparted to his 

Human nature, then, in its generic more | works a healthy and vigorous tone which is 
than its specific aspects, is the field in which | too often wanting in our best contemporary 
Sir Edward shines, and desires to shine. | novels. But it has not cooled the warm and 
And the higher the epoch of civilization | generous feelings, nor checked the suspicious 
which he depicts, the more marked is his | regard of mere worldly prosperity, which be- 
success. Though he paints with the happi-| long to all his works alike. The craving af- 
est effect those broad characteristics of hu- | ter a satisfaction which the world can neither 
manity which are common to all ages, yet, | give nor take away, a disbelicf in the solidity 
to do full justice to his powers, he demands of all happiness which is not based on the 
a stage of high civilization. The play of the | affections, are still as strong in him as ever. 
passions half visible through the cloak of It is not so much the play of human nature 
conventionality, like the muscles of a strong | merely for its own me as the success of 


man working underneath his garments, is the | human conduct in achieving the great end 
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of our being, which he seeks to represent 
through his characters; thereby —e. 
the aggregate of differences between himse 
and the exclusive man of letters. So that 
there is often a seeming antithesis between 
the descriptive and the reflective portions of 
his stories,—the former being so easily sat- 
isfied with broad strokes and apparently su- 

erficial lineaments, the latter diving so 

eeply and nobly into the most interesting 
problems of humanity. But again we say, 
this only arises from the fact that Sir Ed- 
ward is a practical writer, who makes his 
characters subservient to his story, rather 
than his story to his characters. hat he 
wishes to lay before his readers is some ac- 
tual result issuing from the behavior of par- 
ticular individuals. If these are lifelike, to 
answer that purpose, he asks for nothing 
more. The general effect of the whole— 
character, incidents, and moral put together 
—is what he principally looks to. If this is 
successful he is satisfied. 

That it is as arule eminently successful, is, 
we suppose, beyond question. Mr.° Thack- 
eray’s novels often teach us how to think, 
but very seldom how to act. They teach us 
charity through the hard schooling of univer- 
sal scepticism; but they set before us no high 
examples of men who do not need our char- 
ity. Mr. Thackeray, it must be remem- 
bered, made his reputation as a satirist. 
But his later success has been so brilliant, 
that the public sre apt to forget this propri- 
ety of his mind, and to assume “ Vanity 
Fair” and “The Newcomes” not only as 
inimitable prose satires, but as sound stand- 
ards of fiction. We cannot regard this opin- 
ion otherwise than as a delusion. There is 
no moral, properly speaking, to any of Mr. 
Thackeray’s fictions, except that humanity is 
a gigantic “do.” There is in none of his 
characters any gradual deterioration or im- 
provement. Beckey Sharpe ended just as 
she began: she was bad from the first. 
Blanche Amory, Arthur Pendennis, Barnes 
Newcome, Harry Warrington, never change, 
never expand, either for better or worse. 
And the reflections of Sir George Warring- 
ton when comfortably settled in his Norfolk 
estates, represent very accurately the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory feeling with which we 
rise from the perusal of all Mr. Thackeray’s 
novels.. They have, in fact, but little of that 
“‘ poetic justice” by which, according to both 
Bacon and Aristotle, fiction corrects his- 
tory: “Quare et merito etiam divinitatis 
cujuspiam particeps videri possit ; quia an- 


imum erigit, et in sublime rapit; rerum si- 


mulachra ad animi desideria aceommodando, 
non animum rebus (quod ratio facit, et his- 
toria) submittendo.” Now, we shall best 
describe the moral effect of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 


ton’s novels by saying that it exactly corre- 
sponds to these words of Lord Bacon. There 


are, no doubt, many virtues which cannot be 
fone through fiction. The sterner and 


more practical virtues of self-denial, indus- 
try, and perseverance are among the num- 
ber. But there are certain sentiments which 
may materially influence our conduct that 
can assuredly Se so impressed upon us. A 
belief in the goodness of women, respect for 
an honorable passion, a conviction that truth 
and fidelity are still to be found among men, 
that presen bs is not ridiculous, that ambition 
is not always selfish, it is quite within the 
power of literature to countenance or dis- 
courage. Here, then, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has always given the weight of his popular- 
ity to the nght side. For “the immoral- 
ity ” of his works has now become an ex- 
ploded superstition ; and well it might in an 
age which adores ‘Jane Eyre,” and does not 

roscribe “Sword and Gown.” In “ Pel- 

am,” “Lucretia,” “Paul Clifford,” and 
“Godolphin,” we see the purifying effects 
of a virtuous love upon worldly, self-indul- 
gent, and crintinal natures. In “ Zanoni” 
—that wonderful prose-poem—and in “ Eu- 
gene Aram ” we see its power over the pride 
of iatellect, and its bapslay in misfortune and 
disgrace. In the contrast between Lumley 
Ferrers, and Ernest Maltravers, between 
Randal Leslie and Leonard Fairfield, we see 
the intrinsic vileness of unscrupulous ambi- 
tion and the true nobility of honorable toil. 
In “ Rienzi” the intoxication of sudden power 
is set forth in the fall of the unhappy tri- 
bune; and the remorse awaiting those who 
act upon the creed of Eloisa, in the picture 
of Walter de Montreal. In “Night and 
Morning,” and in “ The Last of the Barons,” 
the beauty of self-sacrifice and fidelity is il- 
lustrated by two brothers; and, finally, in 
“The Caxtons,” we have the happiness of 
domestic life, and the self-rewarding power 
of Duty, depicted in colors which at once 
raised the painter into an entirely new sphere 
of popularity. 

It is the presence of this strongly marked 
didactic element in Sir Edward’s novels which 
forms the bond of connection between him- 
self and the exclusively modern school of 
novelists. Standing, as we have already 
pointed out, between two widely different 
epochs of. fiction, he unites in his own pro- 
ductions the peculiarities of each,—the ro- 
mantic and picturesque element of the Wa- 
verleys, with the more direct moral purpose 
of Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, and George 
‘Eliot. We should not, by the by, forget 
| that Sir Edward has himself raised the ques- 
| tion (Preface to “ Night and Morning,” 1845) 
‘of w’.ether “a moral purpose is or is not in 
harmony with the undidactic spirit percepti- 
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ble in the higher works of the imagination.” 
But after acknowledging that such purpose 
should not be the predominant spirit of fic- 
tion and poetry, he adds, as it seems to us 
very justly :— S 

‘But subordinate to this, which is not the 
duty, but the necessity, of all fiction that out- 
lasts the hour, the writer of imagination’ may 
well permit to himself other purposes and ob- 
jects, taking care that they be not too sharply 
defined, and too obviously meant to contract the 
poet into the lecturer—the fiction into the hom- 
ily. The delight in Shylock is not less vivid for 
the humanity it latently but profoundly incul- 
cates ; the healthful merriment of the Zartuffe is 
not less enjoyed for the exposure of the hypocrisy 
it denounces. We need not demand from Shak- 
speare or from Moliére other morality than that 
which genius unconsciously throws around it— 
the natural light which it reflects; but if some 
great principle which guides us practically in the 
daily intercourse with men becomes in the gen- 
eral lustre more clear and more pronounced—we 
gain doubly, by the general tendency and the 
particular result.” 


The taste of the present age at all events 
runs strongly in favor of “a moral purpose.” 
All the most successful novels of the last 
twenty years have either had, or seemed to 
have, such an object. Even Mr. Thackeray’s 
satires have their moral, such as it is; i.e., 
that all is vanity. We need scarcely point 
to “Jane Eyre,” “Uncle Tom,” ‘ Adam 
Bede,” ‘“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” or “ David 
Copperfield,” in proof of our remark. And 
whether the doctrinal vein which permeates 
Sir Edward’s novels spring exclusively from 
his own conceptions of art, or be the result 
of conformity to a prevailing sentiment, its 
management, at all events, is in the highest 
degree creditable to his literary skill. It is 
never wholly lost sight of, yet never obtru- 
sive to the detriment of the main interest. 
Like Charles II.’s model minister, it is never 
in the way and never out of the way. 

As we note the influence of active life upon 
his natural disposition, may we, in turn, note 
the influence of his natural disposition upon 
his active life? In his views of political 
questions he is remarkable for rising above 
all purely empirical considerations ; and has 
always shown himself a sympathizer with the 
more generous and spiritual of any two con- 
flicting parties. When the ancient fabric of 
Georgian Toryism, which had so long tow- 
ered proudly over the land, was assailed by 
the champions of progress and development, 
he, in common with thousands of impulsive 
and sanguine young men, joined the ranks 
of the assailants. But when the disciples of 
progress, not content with redressing anom- 
alies, began to cast stones at institutions,— 
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when they began to disgust all refined and 
cultivated intellects by the apotheosis of 
utility, and the desecration of our national 
traditions,—then the man of imagination, of 
broad general views, the champion of intelli- 
gence and letters, at once abjured their com- 
panionship, and set himself to resist their 
policy. In each case he chose his party 
when its prospects of success were remote, 
and its popularity at a low ebb, regardless 
of any thing but what he considered to be in 
each case the triumph of intelligence over 
prejudice. When he found his first expec- 
tations disappointed,—when he discovered 
that the little finger of the ten-pounder was 
heavier than the loins of the boroughmonger, 
—when his taste and understanding were 
alike shocked by the uneducated bullies and 
callous cosmopolites who were gradually 
domineering over Parliament, he at once 
threw in his lot with the apparently losing 
side, and brought all the weight of his elo- 
quence, his zeal, and his knowledge to the 
aid of Lonservatism. Of his oratory it is 
perhaps sufficient to say that it is worthy of 
the pre-Reform era. He is one of the few 
men in the present House of Commons who 
have compelled attention to the highly 
wrought diction and impassioned appeals 
which constituted the glorious eloquence of 
our grandfathers. We have no hesitation in 
saying that his last speech upon Reform has 
never been surpassed in Parliament. In the 
exquisite finish of his periods, in the felicity 
of his illustrations, the remarkable clearness 
of his statements, and the happy play of his 
wit, he rose to the full stature of the orator. 
There was, moreover, a character stamped 
upon the speech, producing the invaluable 
impression that it was not worked up for the 
occasion, but was drawn from the abundant 
riches of an intellectual treasury ready at any 
moment to answer the demands of its pos- 
sessor. 

Taken altogether, Sir Bulwer Lytton is as 
favorable a specimen of the literary states- 
man as could possibly be selected. With 
the wide reading and high power of general- 
ization which were so effective in the late 
Lord Macaulay, he combines a real heartfelt 
sympathy with the more spiritual cravings 
of our nature. No sneer at enthusiasm, no 
mockery of humanity has ever sullied his 
pages. His chief parliamentary efforts are 
associated with the interests of literature and 
the cause of the constitution. His books 


reflect his experience of the world in the 
most charitable and generous spirit ; and his 
ublic life carries out the promise of his 
ooks with honesty and consistency. Long 
and deep study has supplied him with gen- 
eral principles, which he has not disdained 
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to fill out, and corroborate by a careful in- 
duction of particulars. His speeches are full 
of facts, and his arguments, where necessary, 
are based on figures. Because he is one of 
our finest orators, he is not, therefore, one 
of our least practical statesmen. He has 
shown that he possesses high administrative 
ability as well as senatorial eloquence. And 
whatever be his future career, he stands be- 
fore us at the present moment a solitary spec- 
imen of a combination as rare as it is ad- 
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mirable. Disraeli left literature for politics. 
Macaulay left politics for literature. Bul- 
wer Lytton yet retains his grasp of both ; 
and is at once an ornament of the House of 
Commons and, through his works, a cher- 
ished guest at the fireside. Long may he 
continue to charm us in his twofold capacity ; 
to enliven the wearisome statistics of modern 
debate by his bursts of eloquence, and to 
supply the antidote to much that is perni- 
cious in the stream of contemporary fiction. 





FAST YOUNG LADIES. 


Here’s a stunning set of us, 
Fast young ladies ; 

Here’s a flashy set of us, 
Fast young ladies ; 

Nowise shy or timorous, 

Up to all that men discuss, 

Never mind how scandalous, 
Fast young ladies. 


Wide-awakes our heads adorn, 
Fast young ladies ; 
Feathers in our hats are worn, 
Fast young ladies ; 
Skirts hitched up on spreading frame, 
Petticoats as bright as flame, 
Dandy high-heeled boots, proclaim 
ast young ladies. 


Riding habits are the go, 
Fast young ladies, 
When we prance in Rotten Row, 
Fast young ladies, 
Where we’re never at a loss 
On the theme of “ that ’ere ’oss,’’ 
Which, as yet, we do not cross, 
Fast young ladies. 
\) 


There we scan as bold as brass, 
Fast young ladies, 
Other parties as they pass,. 
Fast young ladies ; 
Parties whom our parents slow, 
Tell us we ought not to know; 
Shouldn’t we, indeed? Why so, 
Fast young ladies ? 


On the turf we show our face, 

Fast young ladies ; 
Know the odds of every race, 

Fast young ladies ; 
Talk, as sharp as any knife, 
Betting slang—we read Bell’s Life: 
That’s the ticket for a wife, 
Fast young ladies ! 


We are not to be hooked in, 
Fast young ladies ; 

I ~ a chap with tin, 

ast young ladies. 
Love is humbug ; cash the chief 
7; Article in my belief: 

All poor matches come to grief, 

Fast young ladies. 


Not to marry is my plan, 
Fast young ladies, 
Any but a wealthy man, 
Fast young ladies. 
Bother that romance and stuff ! 
We are better up to snuff, 
She who likes it is a muff; 
Fast young ladies. 


Give me but my quiet weed, 

Fast young ladies, 
Bitter ale and ample feed, 

Fast young ladies ; 
Pay my bills, porte-monnaie store, 
Wardrobe stock—I ask no more. 
Sentiment we vote a bore, 

Fast young ladies. 

—Punch. 


A Snort Portrait oF QuEEN AnnE.—She 
was a dull woman, with a dull husband. They 
had little to say for themselves; their great 
pleasures were in eating and drinking. The 
queen was absurdly fond of etiquette; and as 
there was nothing to startle decorum in the court 
morals, the mistress in King William’s time had 
given something of a livelier stir to the gossip. 
Swift describes Anne in a circle of twenty visit- 
ors as sitting with her fan in her mouth, saying 
about three words once a minute to some that 
were near her, and then, upon hearing that dinner 
was ready, going out. In the evening she played 
at cards, which, long before, and afterwards, was 
the usual court pastime at that hour. She does 
not appear to have been fond of music, or pic- 
tures, or books, or any thing, but what admin- 





istered to the commonest animal satisfactions. 
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A GCOD TIME COMING FOR WHALES. 
THE OIL FOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post :— 


I HAVE recently been very much interested 
in a visit to Oil Creek, and believing that 
your readers would be edified with a brief 
account of the wonderful developments there 
to be witnessed, I have concluded to jot down 
a few of my observations :— 

Titusville, Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the emporium of the oil regions, 
and from a quiet little farming community 
has suddenly become a bustling, thriving 
town, having within five or six months 
doubled its buildings and trebled, if not 
quadrupled, its population. A newspaper 
has been successfully started ; an oil refinery 
is in full blast, and a steam cooperage is 
turning out iron-hooped barrels at the rate 
of some two hundred per day. A Boston 
company has secured a site for a large hotel, 
which is very much needed, and will soon 
be built, and a railroad is surveyed to Union 
Mills, some twenty-two miles distant, which 
is to be immediately constructed.. In fact, 
the crowd of spectators and of miners in 
search of employment, as well as visitors 
from curiosity, so throng the place as to 
make it more like a juvenile San Francisco 
than the guict place it was a few months 
since. 

From the surface indications of oil which 
have long been known to exist in this region, 
it was inferred that fountains might be found 
underneath, and a Mr. Drake was the first 
man to conceive the plan of an artesian well 
in search of it. It was only last September 
that he commenced boring, and not before 
February or March were the results realized 
which wellnigh turned the heads of most of 
the inhabitants. He obtained a well which 
yielded, by pumping, some fifty barrels of 
oil per day, worth in the crude state thirty 
cents per gallon. Speculation at once com- 
menced in lands. Some refused to sell at 
any price, while others received four or five 
times the amount that they valued their 
farms at a few weeks before, and these were 
resold again at large advances, or leased out 
in small parcels for a bonus in money and a 
large portion of the oil to be obtained. Other 
wells were immediately commenced, and 
have been starting with great rapidity ever 
since, until now it is estimated that at least 
two thousand are in progress, with flattering 
prospects, while some two hundred are either 
pumping or have found oil, and are awaiting 
the necessary pump and engine to work 
them. 

The wells are all after one model, the 
artesian, varying in depth from seventy-five 





to four hundred feet, an iron pipe of five-inch 
bore being inserted in each and driven to 
the rock, usually some thirty-five or forty 
feet below the surface. A pump is inserted 
through this, opening with tubing sufficient 
to carry it to the proper oil opening, and by 
means of a flaxseed bag the waters from 
above the oil are shut off, and the oil thus 

revented from rising outside the pump. 

he pump is then worked by a steam-engine, 
and discharges a mixture of oil and salt 
water into a large vat standing near, where 
the oil immediately separating, runs off at 
an aperture in the top into a smaller vat, 
and the water is drawn off by a suitable 
opening in the side. From this second vat 
the oil is drawn immediately into barrels and 
is ready for market. The expense of run- 
ning a pump is said to be not over six dol- 
lars per day. Each barrel holds forty-two 
gallons, and you can readily calculate what 
profit there is in the business when the well 
yields from twelve to seventy-five barrels 
per day. Such is the value of the oil, that 
from the commencement the demand has 
been in advance of the supply, and it is 
sought with avidity by men ready to pay 
cash at the wells for every gallon. There 
are men there who have already made their 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars in the last 
five months from their single wells, and many 
landholders who have realized a like sum 
from their leases, which are daily becoming 
more numerous and prolific. 

I visited the Crossby well, which at first 
yielded seventy-five barrels per day. Owing 
to the filling in of the shaft with sediment it 
was at that time yielding but twelve. Mr. 
Crossby was sinking another shaft near by, 
and as soon as it was ready he intended to 
shift his pump, and by rimming out the old 
well had no doubt of obtaining the former 
supply. We next visited the Barnsdale well, 
which also commenced pumping last March. 
This well had steadily yielded from the first 
some fifteen barrels per day, but had recently 
increased, and was now pumping eighteen. 
A few rods from this was the Williams well, 
which, at the time we were there, was the 
great and exciting topic of interest and con- 
versation. The oil in this well came to the 
top with no admixture of water, and ran 
over. In order to save it a large plug was 
driven into the five-inch pipe, and a hole 
being bored through the centre of that, a 
three-eighth lead pipe was inserted, and be- 
ing slightly curved, the oil was led directly 
into the bung of a barrel, and thus steadily 
day and ni ht had it been running at the 
— of wnaee barrels per day for several 

ays. 

We were introduced to the owner, who 
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sat whittling upon a log near by. He was | 


as happy as a young father with his first 
bairn. He had formerly been in the mer- 
cantile business in Warren, Pa., and having 
failed, had now gone in pursuit of oil, in 
hopes of retrieving his fortune. His first 
well in another locality was unsuccessful, 
and he abandoned it almost discouraged, and 
with scarcely a cent left. With the help of 
friends, however, he secured another site, 
and after patient drilling for a few weeks 
had met with what every one deemed great 
_success. He asked me if I was from New 
York. I told him that I was. He then in- 
quired if I knew various firms in New York. 
I told him that I did. ‘ Well,” said he, 
*¢ when you see them, tell them that Williams, 
of Warren, is all right; that he has ‘ struck 
oil,’ and they will soon hear from him.” I 
congratulated him upon his success. ‘ Well,” 
he said, “‘he could call but one-sixth of it 
his own, having been obliged to pledge all 
the rest for means to carry it through.” 
“But,” said he “I shall take that arrange- 
ment up, and put in the drill again; I am 
not satisfied with that, and mean to have a 
thirty-barrel well yet.” We laughed at his 
enthusiasm, and Ys ht he had better let 
well enough alone. We left him, however; 
and, about two weeks later—as soon as he 
had “saponins his pockets—as good as his 
word, he opened his pipe, put in the drill 
again, and, after drilling about two feet and 
a-half, opened a perfect river of oil, which 
was forced by the gas over the top of the 
tube at the rate of ten barrels per hour for 
about twenty hours, when the gas having 
blown off, the oil subsided and settled té a 
level within sight of the top of the tube. A 
pump has since been inserted, and the daily 
yield is now from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred barrels. Another well was opened last 
week within a few miles of this, with similar 
results, the oil discharging in such quantities 
for more than a day as to make it impossible 
to secure it, and it is supposed that not less 
than fifty barrels ran off into the creck and 
was lost. You will perceive by these facts 
that this is a growing affair, of which we 
have as yet but a faint conception; and it is 
safe to venture the assertion that no mining 
in the world pays better for the labor be- 
stowed, or with greater certainty, than this 
rock oil. This region, too, is within twenty- 
four hours of the city, and offers an abundant 
opening for the poor laborer as well as for 
the man of means seeking an investment. 
But what are the uses of this oil? We 
will name a few of them :— 
1st. In medicine it has long been used 
under the name of Seneca oil, and is a val- 
uable liniment, possessing nearly all the 
virtues of arnica, etc. 


2d. Asa solvent of gums, gutta percha, 
India rubber, etc., it is said to be preferable 
to any other article. 

3d. In the manufacture of gas it is said 
to be cheaper and better than the best fish 
oil 


' 4th. It is now used to a certain extent for 
lubricating purposes, but experiments are in 

rogress which justify the belief that it can 
be made one of the best lubricators in the 
world. 

5th. For export it is worth all it costs, 
and is already extensively shipped to foreign 
markets. But— 

6th. As an illuminating oil it excels every 
thing yet produced. It is already adopted 
to a great extent by the various railroad 
lines, and government has just closed a large 
contract for it to supply the lighthouses 
upon our coast. In fact, it possesses twenty- 
five per cent more illuminating power than 
the best coal oil, and from the fact that it 
does not chill in the cold is far superior to 
the best sperm oil. In fact, Messrs. Editors, 
coal oil no longer pays for making, and soon 
the poor whale will be followed only for his 
bones. =~ 

Similar oil has been found in Canada, in 
Kentucky, in Ohio, and in Kansas, as well 
as in other countries of the globe, but this 
of Oil Creck is said to be equal, if not su- 
perior, to the best ever yet discovered, and 
it certainly is a source of wealth of which 
Pennsylvania may justly be proud. 

There are many speculations as to the 
origin of this oil. Dr. Deck, of this city, has 
recently visited the region, and will no doubt 
soon enlighten the public as to his researches, 
but with no pretensions to scientific knowl- 
edge. Iwill give my guess, that, geologi- 
cally speaking, this oil is all found below 
the bituminous coal beds, and I have little 
doubt but that it is the drainage from those 
beds. This is a crude theory, but, whether 
correct or not, it may provoke a better one 
from some scientific or practical geologist, 
and thus I shall gain a point, at least. 

I should have stated in the proper place 
that this oil comes from the earth of a dirty- 
brown opaque color, and, on account of a 
large admixture of gas, readily takes fire. 
Sevéral accidents have taken place in con- 
sequence of the use of lights about the wells 
and vats; barrels, oil and all have been clean 
burnt off in the conflagration. Upon refining 
it, however, it parts with all these offensive 
properties, losing from fifteen to twenty per 
cent, only in bulk, and yielding a fluid as 
pure and limpid as the best spring water, 
as free from explosive qualities as the best 
sperm oil, and worth seventy-five to eighty 
cents the gallon. So far nearly all the wells 











have been quietly monopolized by a large 
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and enterprising drug house in New York, | already commenced and with more or less 
and the business will soon be of such mag- | signs of oil. Very few wells have been yet 
nitude as to defy monopoly, and then there abandoned for want of encouragement, as 
will be an abundance of light. the oil is found at depths varying from sev- 
Yours, W. jenty-five to four hundred feet. The monster 
well above spoken of is but one hundred and 
Your communication the other day did |twenty-four feetdeep. So far the oil is said 
not give the latest and most astounding in-|to net the producers twenty-four cents per 
formation from the oil regions of Pennsyl-| gallon. But the same oil is intrinsically 
vania. The centre of the excitement is now | worth fifty cents a gallon for refining, as ‘it 
at a place called Tidioute, about seven miles | readily brings seventy-five cents in the pure 
above the mouth of Oil Creek, on the Alle-| state. The latest report from the Tidioute 
ghany. Boring for oil has been progressing | well, August 21st, says it was still regularly 
there with little success for some months, | discharging at the rate of thirty barrels per 
but about ten days ago a monster vein of |hour. This well is certainly one of the won- 
pure oil was struck, which flows over the | ders of the world. 
top of the five-inch pipe like a fountain, dis-| The Rev. Howard Malcolm, D.D., late 
charging oil at the rate of a barrel per min- | president of the university of Lewisburg, 
ute. It has been plugged up the same as | Pa., and formerly a missionary to Burmah, 
was the Williams well at Tetorville, and a|in a recent communication states that the 
half-inch pipe inserted through the plug, by | Burmese Retrotician wells are about two 
which the oil is conducted to tanks near by, |and a-half miles from the Irrawady, and 
holding fifteen barrels each, and it will fill| about three hundred miles from its mouth. 
one of these every half-hour. The farmer | There are four hundred of them in a space 
named Cobell, who owns about one hundred | of twelve square miles. They are two anda 
and thirty acres of land where the discoy- | half feet in diameter and three hundred feet 
ery was made, can now take $200,000 for | deep, and have been worked for ages, with- 
his farm, which six months ago he would | out failing in any respect. ‘Each well yields 
have readily sold for $5,000. Already some | about four hundred pounds of oil per day, 
seventy wells are in progress, and several | besides large quantities of water. The tem- 
others have found oil in moderate quantities. | perature of the oil, as received in the buck- 
People are rushing into Tidioute, and the | ets, is ninety degrees. It has been shipped 
place is crowded already with many more | 80 largely to England as to treble the price 
than the dwellings can accommodate. Spec- | of it within a few years. 
ulation is raging in lands, especially in the| With such encouragement, you may well 
valleys of Pine and Oil Creeks and along | predict a “ good time coming for whales.” 
the Alleghany, as well as in leases, and wells Yours, W. 











Tue Envetore Business.—This has now at the present time Messrs. Trumbull, Waters 
become one of the most important branches of |& Co., of this city, are supposed to own the 
business, and a large capital is invested in it in| patent of the best machine for the manufacture 
various places. Envelopes were not introduced | of envelopes which is used. It is the invention 
into Great Britain until the year 1839, and it| of Dr. R. L. Hawes, of this city, who is the 
was many years after that before they became | originator of the envelope business here. The 
generally used there. In this country it was not | present firm of Trumbull, Waters & Co. have in 
until the year 1845 that they were adopted, but) use seventeen of these machines, the capacity of 
in 1850 it is said 100 out of 112 letters were pro- | each being 10,000 per day. They employ steam 
tected by an envelope, and since that time they | power and produce about 60,000,000 envelopes 
have almost universally been employed. For} annually, which are valued at $1 75 a thousand 
some time envelopes were cut out and folded by | on an average, and which find a market in all 
hand, but the increasing demand soon led to the | parts of the country, they being sold to jobbers 
invention of machines for this purpose. In this | in every principal city ofthe Union. The largest 
country Mr. Gerald Sickles of New York was | shipment in any one lot was seven tons sent to 
the first to perfect a machine, which answered a| one jobber to till an order. They manufacture 
very good purpose for a while, but it is now su- | 250 varieties and sizes, and of all styles, and em- 
perseded by others of a much better order, and | ploy seventy-five persons in the business.— Wor- 

cester Times. 
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From The Saturday Review, 18 Aug. 
GERMANY. 

THE German sticks seem to be tying 
themselves up into something like a faggot. 
ZEsop himself could not have pointed the 
moral of union and strength more forcibly 
than their industrious neighbor who came 
to Baden in search of stray bits of wood 
which he might break up to light his fire. 
The regent of Prussia is influenced in his 
German policy by scruples which seem ex- 
cessive to some of the wisest of his coun- 
trymen. His anxious respect for the rights 
of the princely houses is scarcely reconcil- 
able with the permanent interests of the na- 
tion. As long as six-and-thirty sovereigns 
divide the federal territory, it is scarcely 
possible that Germany can assume her true 

osition as the greatest of continental powers. 

he imperfect military organization of the 
league can only be corrected by placing all 
the northern and western contingents under 
the absolute control of Prussia; and the 
scandals which have occurred in Electoral 
Hesse prove that the authorized intervention 
of the same power is necessary to correct the 
abuses of civil administration. The prince 
of Prussia, or his successors, must hereafter 
overrule the misdirected delicacy which de- 
clines a patriotic duty because it seems to 
tend to personal aggrandizement ; but never- 
theless, the refusal to disturb German ar- 
rangements, on the invitation of France, 
was at the same time prudent and dignified. 
The impudent pretext which was put forward 
to justify the seizure of Savoy furnished a 
sufficient illustration of the overtures which 
were addressed to the supposed cupidity of 
Prussia. The pamphleteers of Paris showed, 
with imprudent logic, that the mediatization 
of Hanover and of Brunswick would furnish 
as legitimate a ground of compensation to 
France as the recent aggrandizement of 
Piedmont; but the representative of Ger- 
many, even if he thought it desirable to re- 
form the ancient tenure, was not disposed to 
pay a fine for enfranchisement to the lord of 
the adjacent manor. There is reason to be- 
lieve that, if the concurrence of England 
could have been obtained, Prussia would not 
have been indisposed to resist by force the 
lawless and menacing annexation of Savoy 
and Nice. The immediate object of secur- 
ing the Rhenish Provinces from invasion 
has, for the present, been secured at a cheaper 
cost, but one of the alternatives which are 
held out by France still presses upon Ger- 
many. Internal division, occasionally mod- 
erated by common fears, is better than actual 
dismemberment ; but any serious attempt to 
create a sounder organization would proba- 
bly be met by a revival of French preten- 
sion. 
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For the time, the princes of the confeder- 
ation seem to be cultivating the most har- 
monious relations. The king of Hanover, 
who lately allowed his minister to hold out 
a French alliance as a menace. to Prussia, 
was frightened by the visit of Napoleon III. 
to Baden, and was won over by the loyal 
frankness with which the compliment was 
received and slighted. The grateful guests 
invited the prince regent to complete the 
union of Germany by the renewal of friendly 
relations with Austria, and the interview of 
Téplitz seems to have led to an understand- 
ing which, in connection with the English 
armaments, accounts for the pacific language 
which has recently been employed by France. 
No foreign power will ever venture an attack 
on united Geter: and it seems probable 
that, at the present moment, an invader 
would be met by the whole force of the con- 
federation. The permanence of the concord 
among the governments must depend on the ~ 
removal of the causes which have hitherto 
produced constant dissension. Itis possible 
that the emperor of Austria may have prom- 
ised substantial concessions to Prussia, in 
reference to the Hessian question, to the 
composition of the Diet, and to the command 
of the federal armies; but if no serious 
change has been effected, the existing friend- 
ship will be as liable to accidents as any 
ordinary alliance between foreign states. It 
will be no hardship for France to wait till 
the re-opening of some standing quarrel again 
leaves an opportunity for external intrigue. 

One statement, which is probably true, 
‘augurs well for the genuineness of the recent 
approximation between the governments. 
Austria is said to have acquiesced in the 
wise refusal of Prussia to guarantee the 
Venetian territory unless the expected Italian 
attack is supported by France. Last year’s 
experience has perhaps convinced the states- 
men of Germany that: there is no chance of 
aid from England in any war which may be 
directed against the independence of Italy. 
The reported intention of Austria to act 
against Garibaldi in Naples is menacing to 
the peace of the world, as it would furnish 
an excuse for the interference of France, and 
at the same time ensure the neutrality of 
England. If the contingency should unhap- 
pily arise, Prussia would probably attempt 
to confine the theatre of war within the 
limits of Italy. If France took the initia- 
tive against Austria, even on the Venetian 
frontier, the whole of the German Confeder- 
ation would at once enter into the struggle ; 
but, in a single-handed war between Austria 
and Italy, it would be unnecessary, impru- 
dent, and unjust for Prussia to interfere. 
Venetia is, unfortunately, a constant source 
of danger to Europe, as it involves a stand- 
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THE CHINESE WAR. 


ing antagonism between national feeling and | growing divergence of internal policy. The 
legal right., It is impossible to blame the | evils of duality will be reduced to the lowest 


government of Vienna for clinging to a pos- | 


session which is constantly menaced as it 
has been obstinately defended ; yet it is cer- 
tain that if Italy were abandoned, and Hun- 
gary effectually conciliated, Austria would 
become invulnerable. 

A growing confidence is felt in the new 
council of the empire. The special reforms 
which it will probably originate will be less 
significant and valuable than its own exist- 
ence and the publicity of its discussions. 
All constitutional experience and much sound 
reason may be alleged in favor of elected 
assemblies, but it is more important that 
councils should assemble than that they 
should represent bodies of electors. Inde- 
pendence of opinion and freedom of debate, 
wherever they are found, correct the distinc- 
tive faults of an absolute monarchy; and, 
notwithstanding its imperfect organization 
and the indefinite nature of its functions, 
the council of the empire has already given 
a new character to the domestic policy of 
Austria. The Emperor Francis Joseph, 
though he has never yet displayed either in- 
telligence or generosity, may perhaps have 
been taught by adversity to emancipate him- 
self from the degrading influences of female 
narrowness and bigotry. He has submitted 
to hear some salutary truths from a portion 
of his nobility, and he may have begun to 
suspect that his vast dominions by no means 
exist for the sake of himself, his courtiers, 
and his priests. The relation of internal 
contentment to foreign policy must have 
been impressed even on the dullest under- 
standing by the compulsory peace of Villa- 
franca. Even after the disasters of Ma- 
genta and Solferino, the Austrian army in 
the Quadrilateral outnumbered the exhausted 
enemy on the outside of the fortresses. The 
opportunity of a signal vengeance on the 
triumphant invader was unavoidably thrown 
away, because the continuance of the war 


oint if Austria begins to take the people 
into account, at the same time that the loyalty 
of the prince regent disarms the jealousy of the 
minor courts. Byan understanding between 
the two es Ps tal the grand dukes and 
the secondary kings might be forced or en- 
couraged to adopt Prussian maxims of ad- 
ministration at home, and to acquiesce as 
obedient viceroys in the decision of their 
superiors on questions of peace and war. 
If the great central nation were once per- 
manently united, French pamphleteers might 
finally desist from publishing new versions 
of the future map of Europe. 





From The Saturday Review, 18 Aug. 
THE CHINESE WAR. 

Wars have often been compared to law- 
suits, and the analogy has never been closer 
than in the case of the present dispute with 
China. A numerous section of the commun- 
ity will recognize but too familiarly the proc- 
ess of quarrelling without anger, of pursu- 
ing claims which it is not desired to enforce, 
of finding that every step in litigation ren- 
ders it more difficult to abandon the suit, 
and, above all, of accumulating costs which 
bear a constantly increasing proportion to 
the value of the subject matter. In many 
instances, there is not even the miserable 
satisfaction of throwing the blame on the 
attorney, for it seems as if every stage in 
the proceedings had been justified by pru- 
dence or necessity. The perplexed client 
can only attribute his troubles to an over- 
rulihg destiny, or, in other words, to the im- 
perfection of human foresight, and to the 
| mantaal inability of different persons to un- 
|derstand one another’s motives and inten- 
| tions. When nation deals with nation, the 

increased, and it 





difficulty is enormous] 
/reaches its highest development in the rela- 
| tions between European nations and China. 
| With barbarians, as with dogs and horses, 


for another month would have given time | jt is possible to establish an intelligible me- 
for an insurrection in Hungary. The coun-| dium of communication, either by elaborate 
cil of the empire may possibly conciliate the fairness and benevolence, or by the more 
different provinces by restoring their local usual method of superior force. The pecul- 
rights, while the comparatively liberal policy jar civilization of China renders it necessary 
which it will recommend in Germany may | to adopt some formal or legal rules of inter- 
perhaps lay a solid foundation for harmony | course, and yet it is impossible to apply even 
with Prussia. Up to the present time, the | the lax international morality which has be- 
whole influence of Austria has been directed | come traditionally established in Christen- 
to the support of the petty princes, whose /dom. The Chinese authorities never fail to 
subserviency was in turn secured by the un-| encroach on weakness, and they often pass 
popularity of their own administration. The | over without resentment the hostile acts of 
great body of the nation, especially in the | foreigners; but itis unsafe to calculate either 
northern states, necessarily looked for a on their presumption or on their endurance. 
counterpoise in Prussia, so that the natural | The government of Pekin neither blusters 
rivalry of the two great monarchies was sus- | nor truckles according to any simple formula, 
tained and embittered by a permanent and| and accordingly it becomes necessary to pre- 














THE CHINESE WAR. 


yrre, in negotiation or in war, for paradoxi- 
cal and unexpected results. The disputes 
at Canton, and the consequent display of 
English force, led to Lord Elgin’s promising 
treaty, and the attempt to ratify the engage- 
ment produced the disaster on the Peiho. 
The results of the English and French ex- 
pedition which lately left Hong Kong for 
the north are, for the present, extremely 
doubtful. 

The majority of the few residents in Eng- 
land who possess any special knowledge of 
China deprecate an undertaking which may 
be mischievous by its success as well as by 
its failure. It is asserted, with much plau- 
sibility, that the imperial government is the 
spring or regulator of a vast and delieate 
machine, which may at any moment become 
incapable of working. Notwithstanding tem- 
porary interruptions and local exceptions, 
the rule of Pekin maintains order among a 
fourth part of the human race ; and it is im- 
possible to estimate the confusion which 
might be produced by the withdrawal of the 
central object of obedience. Provincial re- 
bellions have long since been recognized by 
the Chinese mind as a customary exception 
to the general unity of the empire ; but it is 
said that the humiliation of the government 
by the capture of Pekin would dissolve the 
allegiance of the subject population and pro- 
duce a state of universal anarchy. A com- 
mercial war which led to the destruction of 
national industry would be as complete a 
mistake as an unreasonable demand which 
might drive a substantial debtor to bank- 
ruptcy. It may be conjectured that the an- 
cicnt equilibrium of social order in China is 
too stable to be overthrown in a single cam- 
paign, and that the prophets of evil, like all 
other theorists on the same subject, are too 
confident and dogmatic in their propositions. 
On the other hand, their views are supported 
by the moralists who, like Mr. Gladstone 
when he was out of office, regard a war for 
the purpose of forcing admission to China 
as a crime, which happens incidentally to be 
also a blunder. There is no doubt that it is 
highly unsatisfactory to attack a population 
which can never be induced to maintain the 
ordinary etiquette of hostilities. The na- 
tives are as willing to work for the invader 
2s to serve their own government, and the 
rmandarins themselves, at a short distance 
from the scene of action, interchange cour- 
tesies with the foreign officers. The gover- 
nor-general of Canton has just granted to 
the English a perpetual lease of a piece of 
ground for the purpose of forming a camp 
opposite Hong Kong. The inquiry into the 
moral justification of the war would go deep 
into the principles of ethical philosophy, and 
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it ought to have been commenced at the 
time of the original collision, when Mr. 
Gladstone characteristically advocated the 
right of the Chinese to destroy the invader 
by poisoning their wells. Even if the gov- 
ernment of Pekin were, in the first instance, 
entitled to shut up the empire with a wall of 
brass, it by no means follows that the treaties 
of Sir Henry Pottinger and Lord Elgin are 
to be regarded as rae. DADE, for the de- 
fence of a possession which may at a former 
time have been wrongfully acquired may 
often become both justifiable and necessary. 
Where so much may be said on both sides 
of the question, it is as well to leave it un- 
said. ‘lhe immediate occasion of the present 
war is also unfortunately in a high degree 
questionable, but in the middle of a cam- 
paign it is too late to examine the merits or 
the quarrel. 

In answer to the objection which is founded 
on the duty of maintaining the imperial gov- 
ernment, a well-known writer in the Times, 
substituting his own experience for the ordi- 
nary function of discussion and criticism, 
asserts that the unity of the Chinese is a 
mere fiction, and that their most remarkable 
quality consists in their capacity for local or 
municipal organization. According to this 
theory, the government and mandarins of 
the capital are mainly responsible for all acts 
of hostility to foreigners, and it is desirable 
to cripple their power and to punish their 
ill-feeling by a vigorous attack on Pekin. 
It must be admitted that the eool indiffer- 
ence of the provincial authorities seems to 
show that it is easier to establish friendly 
relations in detail than to conclude a satis- 
factory arrangement with the empire as a 
whole. When one viceroy at the outbreak 
of a war leases ground for an enemy’s camp, 
and another receives an English consul at 
his own invitation, the bonds which unite 
the official hierarchs with their august chief 
must be singularly elastic, if they are not 
already broken. Thecandid student inclines 
to either opinion in turn, as it seems to be 


/recommended by argument or authority; 


but, as a practical politician, he would prob- 
ably refuse to take the most trivial step 
either on the hypothesis that China is a hive 
with its indispensable queen-bee at Pekin, 
or on the assumption that it is rather to be 
considered as a vast federal republic. There 
is no more vulgar abuse of the great ad- 
vantage of newspapers than the propensity 
to adopt positive opinions on insufficient 
grounds. Even the government has proba- 
bly contented itself by issuing the most gen- 
eral instructions to Lord Elgin and to the 
naval and military commanders. 

If it proves to be true that the entrance 
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to the Peiho is strongly fortified, it may be | 
presumed that the generals and admirals 
will rather turn the defences than run their 
heads against a wall. The estimate which 
will be formed of their capacity will corre- 
spond with thcir success or failureeven more 
closely than in ordinary wars, when the 
strategical conditions of the contest are ap- 
proximately understood. After the result 
of the two former wars, the country will not 
be tolerant of defeat, nor is it possible to 
suppose that any superiority of numbers can 
enable the Chinese armies to meet the allies 
in the field. The principal danger is to be 
dreaded from the climate, from the nature 
of the country, and from a calculated ab- 
sence of resistance. Those who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the campaign have, 
of course, considered the nature as well as 
the extent of the difficulties with which they 
will have to contend. 

Civilians on this side of the world can only 
wish that the confederate armies may, if pos- 
sible, act apart ; and they may hope, with 
more confidence, that any measures which 
may be adopted will be short, sharp, and 
decisive. Experienced soldiers, who have 
taken a part in the former wars, believe that 
it is possible both to excite the Chinese into 
a state of national hostility, and to teach 
them to fight. The nation may regard the 
defeat of the Tartar troops and the humilia- 
tion of the imperial dignitaries with a toler- 
ation which would break down during a 
prolonged campaign. If the imperial gov- 
ernment were familiar with the state of 
opinion in England, there might be found 
additional encouragement to resistance. 
Whatever philanthropists or utilitarians may 
assert, war, like punishment, can only be 
justified as the proper expression of right- 
eous resentment. For the defence of free- 
dom, for the redress of injuries, even for the 
reclamation of a disputed territory, it may 
be lawful, as it is natural, to resort to arms ; 
but a war unaccompanied by the excitement 
of anger is repulsive to the conscience. No 
Englishman, with the exception of those who 
in China itself have had time to cultivate 
the antipathies of neighborhood and famil- 
iarity, desires to injure a hair of any China- 
man’s head, or to coerce his inclinations in 
any matter which is unconnected with the 
purchase of tea, and silk, and the sale of 
cutlery and Manchester fabrics. All free 
nations place a large confidence in their 
rulers and agents, and the responsible au- 
thorities have in this instance affirmed that 
the war is unavoidable. The announcement 
that it is at an.end will be accepted with far 
more readiness and satisfaction. 





From The Saturday Review. 
NAPLES AND AUSTRIA. 

THE absurd report that Garibaldi had’ per- 
sonally visited Naplesillustrates the strangely 
anomalous relations which at present exist 
between the belligerents. The principal lieu- 
tenant of the invading general is elected to 
the Neapolitan Parliament. Naval officers 
resign their commissions in preference to 
undertaking service against Italians. The 
three-colored flag symbolizes the principles 
of both the contending parties, and the pro- 
fessed foreign policy of the royal government 
is, like the constitution itself, virtually dic- 
tated by Garibaldi. The ministers are prob- 
ably doing their best to give reality to their 
cause, although it is defective in purpose, in 
meaning, and in basis, and wholly devoid of 
popular or military support ; but the restored 
exiles, who are the natural leaders of the 
Liberal party, almost unanimously advocate 
annexation to Piedmont, while the king, the 
court, and the reactionary portion of the 
army undoubtedly hope once more to es- 
tablish an irresponsible tyranny under the 
patronage of Austria. The programme or 
manifesto of the governmentis like a column 
taken from a report of some dismal social 
science association. ‘ Cardinal reforms of 
legislative principles,” ‘amelioration of 
the condition of the poorer ‘classes,” “ im- 
provement of public instruction,” “ progress 
of material interests ”—phrases of this kind 
may serve to amuse the leisure of idle gen- 
tlemen at Liverpool or Bradford, but the 
Italians will not be regenerated by bits of 
stale abstractions’ which would be equally 
consistent with the constitutional principles 
of New York, Rome, or St. Petersburg. 
Soon after delivering themselves of their 
string of platitudes, the ministers have been 
obliged to —— a state of siege in the 
capital, and to dissolve the electoral com- 
mittees. In other words, constitutional free- 
dom is suspended by martial law, and when 
the crisis is over, the constitufion itself will 

robably have disappeared. In a few days, 
it is highly nites that the army and the 
mass of the people will have declared in fa- 
vor of the national cause. The rumor of 
Garibaldi’s unopposed disembarkation in 
Calabria seems to be confirmed by the state- 
ment on the other side, that a few of his fol- 
lowers had been defeated at Reggio and 
pursued into the interior. The Neapolitan 
accounts of Sicilian affairs always bore a 
similar relation to the facts, and it is prob- 
able that even the constitutional telegraph 
sad not have unlearned the art, of official 

ing. 

‘ There are strong reasons for commencing 
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the enterprise without delay, Yor the pres- 
sure on the Court of Turin is becoming too 
strong to be borne without recourse either 
to concession or to open resistance. More 
than 20,000 men, regularly organized and 
armed, have joined the liberating general 
from the Sardinian ports, and further con- 
nivance will probably be treated by Austria 
as equivalent to a declaration of war. If 
Naples were once in the possession of the 
national party, it would be almost impossi- 
ble for any foreign power to interfere for the 
restoration of the dynasty; but as long as 
the king has a nominal throne and an army 
in the field, he may, in conformity with prec- 
edents, invite the support of an ally in his 
resistance to insurgents and invaders. The 
motives which may induce Austria to grant 
the aid which will probably be asked are 
neither obscure nor altogether blamable. 
There can be no doubt that Garibaldi enter- 
tains ulterior designs against Venetia, al- 
though it is improbable that ke has indulged 
in rash and idle boasts of exploits to be per- 
formed in a remote future. The declared 
enemy of every foreigner who holds a yard 
of Italian soil, his presence, whether at Pa- 
lermo or at Naples, must be a menace to 
Austria and to Rome. The position of La- 
moriciére and of the French garrison may 
probably encourage the Austrian govern- 
ment in active opposition to an enterprise 
which must necessarily be unwelcome to 
France. There must be a strong temptation 
to attempt a recovery, at the expense of 
Italy alone, of the laurels which were lost 
in the Lombard campaign of 1859. In short, 
the reasons for interference are so plausible 
and obvious as to account for the premature 
statements thatthe measure has already been 
formally announced. 

Yet the arguments in favor of the justice 
and expediency of a prudent inaction are 
equally intelligible, and far more conclusive. 
For military purposes, it is evident that Aus- 
tria would be stronger in defending the Min- 
cio than in ‘attacking the Neapolitan terri- 
tory, even if security were previously obtained 
against any opposition on the part of France. 
The Quadrilateral can only be endangered 
by a large regular army, while in Southern 
Italy light columns, raw levies, and daring 
partisans would hamper the movemfnts of 
the Austrian masses, and endanger their 
communications. The appearance of a for- 
eign invader would, moreover, remove any 
lingering difference of opinion as to the right 
of Garibaldi to represent the cause of Italy 
and Naples. The moderate Liberals have 
at present a sufficiently untenable position, 
but they could scarcely persuade themselves 
or others that they were defending the con- 
stitution with the aid of an Austrian army. 
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\If the auxiliary desired to conform to the 
letter or spirit of international law, his in- 
terference must take place on the demand of 
the existing government, and for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its authority; yet the 
constitutional king is at this moment im- 
ploring an alliance with Piedmont, of which 
the indispensable condition must be partici- 
pation in @ contingent war with Austria. 

here are some precedents which might seem 
to authorize foreign interference in favor of 
an absolute king, notwithstanding his own 
professions of devotion to a liberal consti- 
tution. The French marched into Spain 
under the Duke of Angouléme on the well- 
founded assumption that Ferdinand’s profes- 
sions of liberalism were unmixed perjuries. 
Two or three years earlier, the Austrians 
themselves had, with less ceremony, forced 
another Ferdinand to follow their own march 
into his own dominions when they suppressed 
the constitution of Naples. The lapse of 
forty years, the dissolution of the Holy Alli- 
ance, and the change which has taken place 
in the general feeling of Europe, have ren- 
dered practical interpretations of interna- 
tional law less openly lawless. An Austrian 
march on Naples might find a plausible ex- 
cuse as an anticipation of the designs of a 
future enemy, but the personal intentions of 
Garibaldi can form no justification for the 
forcible enslavement of the partially liber- 
ated Neapolitans. Ifthe Burbons have still 
adherents, an appeal to Austrian arms would 
probably produce the same effect on their 
persevering allegiance as the similer blunder 
and crime which was committed by a more 
respectable dynasty in Tuscany. Austria 
herself has no Italian sympathies to lose, 
and a rash enterprise would risk the breach 
of European relations which it would be dan- 
gerous to sacrifice. No English government, 
however sensible of the importance of Ger- 
man alliances, would attempt to thwart the 
universal feeling which would animate the 
country in a defensive war for the freedom 
and independence of Italy in opposition to 
an Austrian intruder. The understanding 
which was established at Téplitz can scarcely 
have included a promise of Prussian sup- 
port in any such undertaking. 

The difficulties of interference are so nu- 
merous that rapid action on the side of Gar 
ibaldi will probably place the independence 
of Naples beyond the reach of attack. His 
foresight in postponing the immediate an- 
nexation of Sicily is proved by every addi- 
tional complication in which the Sardinian 
government is involved. A dictator who is 
not recognized by unfriendly powers evades 
the necessity of answering many embarrass- 
ing remonstrances. Count Cavour may to 
a certain extent protest, with more or less. 
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sincerity, that his sovereign is not responsi- 
ble for acts which he has even vainly en- 
deavored to prevent. The assumption of 
independence by an agent or a partner is 
highly convenient in some exceptional cir- 
cumstances. When the transaction is suc- 
cessfully completed, the capitalist in the 
background will step forward to receive the 
= of a slightly contraband undertaking. 

ven at present, it might perhaps not be 
impossible to fix Sardinia with liability for 
the war in the south, but it is not the inter- 
est of the Neapolitan court to precipitate a 
quarrel, and Austria will choose her own time 
for the struggle which seems to be ultimately 
inevitable. 

The prophets of evil naturally find many 
perils in the approaching accession of Naples 
to the Italian cause, but their warnings would 
be better entitled to attention if they had 
any reasonable alternative to propose. It is 
perfectly true that the difficulty of amalga- 
mating a mass of provinces into a kingdom 
may involve some danger to the cause of 
constitutional government. On the other 
hand, it may be remarked, that freedom has 
not hitherto, in the separate kingdom of 
Naples, found herself altogether on a bed of 
roses. The power of self-defence is the first, 
though not the sole, condition of self-govern- 
ment. The former states of Italy, even if 
their princes had been willing to concede 
constitutional rights, were never allowed to 
enjoy them. Austria exercised military rule 
at different times in Naples, in the Romagna, 
in Parma, in Modena, and in Tuscany. Ital- 
ian patriots think the control over their own 
front door even more indispensable than the 
judicious organization of the household, and 
the chances of future encroachment by na- 
tional kings must be dealt with hereafter. 
Sovereign for sovereign, the loyal adminis- 
trator of constitutional Piedmont offers a 
better guarantee for the performance of his 
promises than the frightened scion of the 
false Bourbon stock. If the brave and wise 
Italians who have conducted the national 
movement achieve a solution of their diffi- 
culties beyond their hopes and equal to their 
desires, they will readily allow their anxious 
well-wishers abroad to anticipate the worst 
future results. 





From The Saturday Review. 
SPAIN. 

THE Spanish Government is said to have 
recently made several attempts to get itself 
admitted into the Councils of Europe as a 
great, or first-class, power. The claim has 
been rejected—on the ground, suggests the 
intelligent writer of the Times’ Money Arti- 
cle, that Spain neglects to discharge her pub- 
lic money obligations. This is a natural, 
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but we fear an exaggerated, compliment to 
the sense of pecuniary probity among the 
great nations of Europe. Unfortunately, 
the United States of America would not 
have much difficulty at any moment in ob- 
taining a place among the great powers if it 
suited American’policy to do so; and at 
least two sovereign members of that confed- 
eracy have repudiated their debts. It is in- 
deed not easy to say on which of the prin- 
ciples usually allowed to determine such 
questions Spain is excluded from those de- 
liberations which settle the destinies of Eu- 
rope. In population and territorial extent, 
in the size of her army and the amount of 
her revenue, she is fully entitled to admis- 
sion. She was not more deeply humiliated 
than Prussia had been when the great treat- 
ies which regulate the condition of Europe 
were executed, and she contributed at least 
as much as any other nation to the over- 
throw of Napoleon. It would seem as if 
she were depressed below her natural rank 
by a succession of small political peccadilloes 
and slight domestic miscarriages rather than 
by any serious decrepitude. The loss of her 
South American colonies and her civil war 
were certainly calamities when they occurred, 
but in the long run they have added to her 
resources rather than diminished them ; and 
even the outward humiliation which they 
occasioned was not deeper than that under- 
went by at least two of the great powers in 
1848 and 1849. The true sources of the low 
consideration in which Spain has hitherto 
been held seem to be the miserable charac- 
ter of her court, the corruption of her public 
life, and the self-seeking of her statesmen. 
At last she appears to feel conscious of no- 
bler springs of action, but diplomatists are 
slow to recognize the resurrection of a com- 
munity which has voluntarily submitted to 
so much degradation. 

It is easier to pronounce that the admis- 
sion of a new power to the councils of Eu- 
rope would be an important event than to 
say what the character of the influence ex- 
ercised by Spain could be. There is almost 
as little known about her as there was when 
she suddenly appeared as a powerful nation 
at the end of the fifteenth century. Some 
of the greatest disturbances of the relations 
of states have been occasioned by the rapid 
rise into strength and wealth of communi- 
ties which had not been hitherto important 
enough to affect political calculation. Spain, 
till the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, did 
not stand in the European system on a 
higher level than do Sweden and Denmark 
at the peer moment; but fifty or sixty 
years afterwards she occupied the very first 


rank, and it was probably her influence which 
saved the Roman Catholic Church, and pre- 
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vented Protestantism from becoming the re- 
‘ligion of nine-tenths of Europeans. Conse- 
quences hardly less momentous followed the 
appearance of Russia among the circle of 
preat states at the end of the last century. 
ut for her sudden consolidation of re- 
sources, Napoleon might have made himself 
ermanent master of the west; and but for 
er influence in the cabinets of European 
sovercigns, constitutional freedom would 
have spread over Europe after 1830, instead 
of withering under the incubus of the Czar 
Nicholas’ intrigues. A part hardly less con- 
spicuous might be played on the theatre of 
re affairs by the United States, if they 
ad not followed with tolerable consistency 
the policy of confining themselves to their 
own continent. It would be preposterous 
to predict for Spain that, on her re-appear- 
ance in diplomacy, she will alter European 
equilibrium as seriously as. she did before ; 
but still it is probable that no state has so 
large a fund of surprises in ambush. Im- 
mense natural wealth, hitherto entirely un- 
developed, and a hardy population, hitherto 
virtually unemployed, are being for the first 
time turned to their proper objects by the 
latest inventions of modern science. It is 
not too much to say that railroads and steam 
machinery are restoring to the Spaniards the 
Peru they have lost. 

If these anticipations are chimerical, the 
flaw which vitiates them is certainly not 
their intrinsic baselessness. The causes 
which may, perhaps, confine Spain to her 
present low degree are apparently trivial 
accidents of her position—the debasement 
of her royal house being chief among them. 
It happens that tranquillity and confidence 
are among the first conditions of her con- 
tinued improvement, and these Queen Isa- 
bella has the means of disturbing or destroy- 
ing whenever she pleases. It is said that 
she is now bent on getting rid of her minis- 
ter, O'Donnell, the only statesman in Spain 
under whom constitutional government is 
likely to be any thing else than a pretext for 
anarchy. The queen is not supposed to dis- 
like him particularly, but she and her hus- 
band are Jaboring under a violent fit of de- 
votional ecstacy, and it is believed that they 
consider all their hopes of salvation to de- 
pend on their succoring the pope in his 
extremity. The immediate instrument em- 
ployed in producing this passion of supersti- 
tion is an impostor whose name is great in 
Roman Catholic countries, the Nun Patro- 
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court is said to have adopted a life of con- 
ventual austerity, as a partial expiation of 
the sins of Victor Emmanuel. A little com- 
poleory self-denial is so desirable a lesson 
or her Spanish majesty to learn, that one is 
sorry to feel that her vices are less injurious 
to her subjects than her efforts to be virtu- 
ous. Sackcloth and fasting are innocent 
enough in themselves, but, unluckily, the 
suggest to Queen Isabella the perpetual wis 
to give the holy father some more effica- 
cious assistance. Hence a perpetual press- 
ure is put on O’Donnell to declare war 
against Sardinia or despatch troops to Sicily ; 
but this O’Donnell positively declines to do. 
It is understood that he is complacent enough 
to use in favor of the pope whatever diplo- 
matic influence the Spanish government pos- 
sesses; and there is a general belief that, if 
Pius IX. is forced to quit Italy, he will take 
refuge in Spain. But the Spanish premier 
is neither servile nor insane enough to em- 
bark in a war with France, and perhaps with 
England, for the sake of keeping his mis- 
tress’ good grace. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that she is eager to supplant him, could 
she prevail on any other statesman to take 
office on her terms. Hitherto, she is be- 
lieved to have failed in inducing even the 
most ultra-Catholic of Spanish politicians to 
accept her conditions; and, indeed, besides 
the transparent folly of the policy she wishes 
to impose on her ministers, there is some- 
thing else to deter aspirants from swallowing 
the bait she holds out, in the probabilit 
that, if driven to extremity, O’Donnell wi 
fight. Since his first elevation to power, he 
has made a surprisingly good constitutional 
statesman, displaying considerable tact in 
the management of assemblies and much 
moderation in the exercise of power. But 
still it cannot be forgotten that he was orig- 
inally the creature of_a military revolution, 
and that, since the expedition to Morocco, 
he has the whole of the army at his back. 
It is no wonder that his rivals do not con- 
sider him quite safe to meddle with; and, 
indeed, miserable as would be a breach of 
the civil peace which Spain has now enjoyed 
for an unusual number of years, a resort to 
arms would be almost justified if its object 
were to prevent the queen of Spain from 
placing the fortunes of her country at the 
disposal of a half-mad religious adventures, 
by whose side Brother Prince of the Agape- 
mone is a respectable and harmless enthusi- 
ast. 





cinio, under whose influence the Spanish 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SOMNAMBULISM. 

Ir is now just a century since Mesmer was 
delighting the wondermongers of Paris with 
his mysterious appliances, wild theories, and 
extraordinary cures. A hundred years have 
apparently done little either to diminish the 
a a for marvels or to introduce 

abits of cautious and rational inquiry. So- 
ciety seems as much as ever to crave after 
the supernatural. The rapid advance of 
physical discovery and an imposing succes- 
sion of scientific triumphs have infected our 
generation with a credulity, arising less from 
real openness to conviction than from a laz 
desire to be startled and amused. Abroad, 
we see a professor of mystery closeted in 
secret conference with a great sovereign, and 
enlightening the guesses of imperial sagacity 
with revelations from the unseen world. At 
home, we have the routine of a London sea- 
son diversified by spiritual séances and spec- 
tral phenomena; while the Cornhill Maga- 
gine consults the appetites of its readers by 
a circumstantial account of tables that skip 
nimbly about the room, accordions which an 
invisible hand awakes to more than earthly 
harmony, blinds which pull themselves up 
and down of their own free will, and chairs 
which now hover in mid-air, now carry the 
sitter to the very ceiling, and now gently 
waft him to his original position. 

It is often easy in such matters to question 
the reliability or good sense of a particular 
witness, and to show how the very language 
in which the statement is made bears the 
marks of a mind little fitted to conduct a 
troublesome investigation, or to deal with 
delicate matters of evidence. It is more 
satisfactory, however, to repel the sugges- 
tion of supernatural agencies by pointing to 
other regions of inquiry which were long the 
chosen home of darkness, mystery, and won- 
der, and to see how the ais and diligent 
efforts of competent scientific inquirers have 
at length cleared away the last suspicion of 
any spiritual interference with the uniform 
laws of the physical world. The extrava- 
gances of Modern Spiritualism find a fit an- 
swer in the history of the science of which 
Mesmer was so daring a professor, and to 
one branch of which he had the honor of 
giving his name. For many years the mat- 
ter rested where he left it. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that any real 
progress has been made towards a philo- 


sophical explanation of the phenomena which | 
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every opportunity for pretentious quackeries. 
Men were reluctant to abandon the hazy re- 
gion of the supernatural where every thing 
could be accounted for with a pleasing facil- 
ity, and to surrender themselves to that un- 
ambitious and patient mode of investigation 
which, eliminating the element of the mar- 
vellous, seeks to reconcile each newly ascer- 
tained fact with the rest of its discoveries, 
and which attributes apparent inconsistencies 
rather to the partial knowledge of the ob- 
server than to any irregularity in the econ- 
omy of nature. 

By degrees however, science won its way, 
and a long series of observations and exper- 
iments has now placed beyond all doubt the 
explanations which physiologists had previ- 
ously suggested of the phenomena both of 
natural somnambulism and of the various 
conditions of the body which are induced b 
the agency of animal magnetizers, and whic 
may conveniently be classed under the head 
of artificial somnambulism. In a late num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Maury 
has given an extremely interesting account 
of the subject, and has summed up the re- 
sults which those most entitled to speak with 
authority consider as attained. Both natu- 
ral and artificial somnambulism are mere 
modifications of ordinary sleep, differing 
from it in proportion to a more or less in- 
tense activity of the nervous system, and 
consequently very often accompanied by cat- 
aleptic, hysterical, and other symptoms not 
usually present in this condition of the sys- 
tem. One of the earliest and most rational 
investigators of the whole subject of animal 
magnetism was Dr. Bertrand, to whose works 
M. Maury makes constant reference. Thirty 
years ago he demonstrated the absurdity of 
the theory of a subtle animal-magnetic fluid, 
which Mesmer suggested as the explanation 
of the agencies which he set in motion. All 
the igstances of particular seizures with 
which history or his own observation sup- 
plied him convinced Dr. Bertrand that arti- 
ficial somnambulism, however produced, is 
but a. species of ecstatic catalepsy—a rare 
disease, but one sufficiently well known for 
its characteristics to be clearly ascertained, 
and sometimes even assuming an epidemic 
form. Starting from this point, he found no 
longer any difficulty in that extreme variety 
of symptom and action which artificial som- 
nambulism presents, and which was irrecon- 
cilable with the agency of a uniform sub- 
stance such as an animal-magnetic current. 


he produced, and of the various conditions | The conditions vf the nervous system are so 
fleeting and uncertain, and its movements 
so capricious, that it is natural there should 
be a corresponding variety in the results to 

Some, however, of the 
are sufficiently uniform, 


of the nervous system of which those phe- 
nomena was the result. The reign of char- 
latans was long, and threatened to be eter- 
nal. The nature of the necessary inquiries 
rendered self-deception easy, and afiorded 


| features of catalepsy 


which it contributes. 
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and may be constantly recognized in artifi- 
cial somnambulism. The patient becomes 
motionless and insensible; the will ceases 
to control the limbs; and, in extreme cases, 
every part of the frame continues to preserve 
the attitude in which it has once been placed. 
The muscles seem to be alone affected; the 
rest of the system continues in its normal 
state; the heart beats regularly, and the 
breathing is undisturbed; the senses are 
dulled, and sometimes this stage is preceded 
by attacks of delirium. All this obviously 
corresponds very much with the condition 
into which a professor of animal magnetism 
throws his patient. In the same way, the 
insensibility to pain produced in artificial 
somnambulism presents many points of anal- 
ogy with the insensibility produced both by 
catalepsy and by the employment of anes- 
thetics, and, accordingly, offers no contradic- 
tion to the ordinary laws of physiology. 
Another characteristic of artificial som- 
nambulism, which more than any other has 
been employed to justify its pretences to the 
supernatural, is the heightened sensibility 
and the intellectual excitement which it often 
entails. This often shows itself in an ex- 
traordinary power of memory, and a rapidity 
and ease of speech, quite distinct from any 
faculty ordinarily possesséd, and has given 
rise to the belief in the divine or diabolic 
inspiration of the person so affected. The 
same thing, however, is constantly observed 
in hysterical diseases, and partially in the 
case of persons who are under the effects of 
ether. In fact, the understanding is so 
closely bound up with the nervous system 
that, if the one is seriously affected, some 
correspondingly important result is sure to 
show itself in the other—very often in the 
way of some suddenly developed power. 
Hence it is that madmen often astonish by 
their force of memory, and sometimes by 
their flow of language. A text or prayer 
that has once fallen on the ear seems to re- 
cur with perfect distinctness to the mind of 
the most ignorant and untrained person; 
and Coleridge mentions a case of a mad ser- 
vant who repeated sentences of a Greek 
Father which had accidentally been read 
aloud in her presence. Precisely the same. 
sort of development of power seems often to 
result from somnambulism. M. Maury says 
that he has frequently found the same accu- 
racy in the replies of somnambulists which 
he has observed in the case of hysteria, and 
the same curious propriety of language, 
sometimes amounting to eloquence. Natu- 
ral somnambulism is adream inaction. The 
somnambulist is absorbed by some one idca, 
and external sensations either find a sub- 
sidiary place, or else fail altogether to reach 
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the mind. The same thing is observed in 
cases of catalepsy, and in those where an- 
esthetics are employed. The dream is a 
combination of ideas from within and im- 
pressions from without—the degree in which 
either preponderate differing, of course, ac- 
cording to the accidents of each particular 
case. Another proof of the close connection 
between walank magnetism and the other 
recognized affections of the nervous system 
is, that all alike frequently commence with 
convulsive attacks. Several celebrated prac- 
titioners have stated that the persons whom 
they threw into a condition of somnambulism 
very commonly suffered in this way, and the 
inhalation of ether has been known to pro- 
duce effects of a very kindred description. 
But, it is from the observation of natural 
somnambulism that M. Maury thinks that 
the most satisfactory evidence of this con- 
nection will be obtained, and the careless 
theories of supernatural agency be most con- 
clusively refuted. The peculiarities of this 
affection are most curious. The somnambu- 
list sees—sometimes appears indifferent to 
light. The famous Castelli used in his sleep 
to translate from Italian into French, and 
for this purpose to look out words in the 
dictionary. Having accidentally once ex- 
tinguished his candle, he had to grope his 
way to find the means of re-lighting it; and 
it has been observed that, where somnambu- 
lists dispense with light, it is generally where 
they have been previously accustomed to the 
locality, and so, from the mind being in- 
tensely fixed upon it, may recall its outline 
with accuracy, or where an exquisitely keen 
sense of touch might lead them to avoid any 
obstacles that presented themselves to their 
progress. The concentration of thought 
upon a particular idea seems a leading fea- 
ture of both natural and artificial somnam- 
bulism. The magnetized somnambulist is 
lost to every thing but the person operating 
upon him and the ideas which he suggests, 
just as the ordinary sleep-walker is lost to 
every thing but the idea which happens to 
be supreme in his thoughts. 

This theory of course involves the aban- 
donment of many of the extravagant and fan- 
tastic notions with which the whole subject 
was formerly encumbered. It is no longer 
necessary to believe that somnambulists see 
out of the backs of their heads, or from the 
pits of their stomachs, or from their finger’s 
ends. Neither are they gifted with the fac- 
ulty of prevision, nor are they privileged ta 
know every thing which is going on inside 
their own persons, nor the hour at which 
their illness will reach its climax, nor the 
remedy which is destined for its cure. All 
these are mere exaggerations of powers which 
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a heightened nervous sensibility may un- 
doubtedly in a certain degree confer. Mad 
people, epileptic and hysterical patients, often 
make very good guesses as to the time when 
their attacks will take place, and ordinary 
sleep furnishes a most curious instance of the 
mind in certain states unconsciously possess- 
ing an extremely accurate perception of time. 
Lastly, there is nothing extraordinary in a 
person feeling at times more than usually 
conscious of organic modifications taking 
place in the system, for this is common to 
various other conditions of the body besides 
somnambulism. 

Having thus placed the matter on a ra- 
tional footing, M. Maury goes on to show 
how the processes which the professors of an- 
imal magnetism employ may very naturally 
be expected to produce the results which we 
know they do. Often, indeed, the imagina- 
tion is of itself sufficient to accomplish the 
desired end. The celebrated Abbé Faria 
used merely to place his patients in an arm- 
chair, look fixedly at them, and exclaim, 
“‘Dormez!” and by this simple means he 
commonly succeeded in sending them to 
sleep. But frequently, there is no doubt 
that the result of somnolency is to be attrib- 
uted to material agency without any inter- 
vention of the imagination. The well-known 
experiment of drawing a white line from the 
beak of a cock, and so leaving it uncenscious 
and immovable, is a sufficient proof of some 
actual effect produced upon the brain by the 
eyes being thus brought to bear upon a focus ; 
and fifteen years ago an Englis gerne 
discovered that, by holding a bright object 
before a patient’s eyes, and obliging him to 
fix his attention exclusively on that, a state 
of magnetic somnambulancy might be ob- 
tained, beginning first with an extraordinary 
excitement of the faculties, and gradually 
verging into entire insensibility. ‘This con- 
trivance seems to be of great antiquity. In 
the sixteenth century, the monks of Mount 
Athos would seem to have known it, when, 
by fixing the sight on a single object, and 
concentrating the attention, they found that 
a divine spectacle was revealed to them ; and 
the phenomenon is entirely explicable by the 
action on the brain of the flow of blood pro- 
duced by the steady contemplation of an ob- 
ject which arrests attention, and impresses 
itself on the retina of the eye. Precisely 
similar effects are found in those instances 
of hysteria which take their rise from a dis- 
ordered condition of the circulation. In- 
stances occur in which epilepsy has been in- 
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duced by violent efforts of attention, and in 
the case of a girl, even by merely fixing the 
eyes upon the sun. This fact once recog- 
nized, all the performances of animal-mag- 
netizers, electro-biologists, and the rest of 
the tribe, are quite divested of their mystery. 
In some instances, the end is gained by the 
mere contemplation of the practitioner. In 
others, the eyes are fixe upon the little 
metal plate. Invariably there is the distinct 
and continued effort of attention. After all, 
the process professes to succeed only on a 
few, and those favored few are of course per- 
sons constitutionally inclined to nervous af- 
fections. Still the result is no mere illusion, 
but something real and tangible. To this 
must be added the enormously powerful 
agency of imitation, by which every condition 
of the nerves is inclined to propagate itself, 
and which even in the case of natural som- 
nambulism is shown by well-authenticated 
stories to be extremely efficacious. One in- 
stance is recorded in which a student who 
had been attending lectures on the subject 
of somnambulism became a somnambulist 
himself, and shortly afterwards infected the 
servant who was in charge of him with the 
same irregularity. An English writer on 
this subject mentions a family with an hered- 
itary disposition tosomnambulism. The va- 
rious members used to roam about the house 
during the night-time, and, not being favored 
with an exceptional clairvoyance, were con- 
stantly coming into personal collisions of the 
most comically annoying description. 

In conclusion, M. Maury enters a protest 
against that false and irrational sentiment 
which would regard conditions of the body, 
such as that of somnambulism, with a re- 
spectful and almost superstitious considera- 
tion. So far from rising above himself at 
such moments, man sinks below the essen- 
tial dignity of his nature. Reason is half 
eclipsed; the will is extinct; the sense of 
identity is lost. The benefits to be derived 
from somnambulism are of another kind. It 
throws a curious: light upon the connection 
between our physical organization and our 
intellectual existence, and proves very forci- 
bly the effects of a disordered frame upon the 
imagination. In its artificial form it may 
soothe excitement and alleviate pain. Sci- 
ence must take it for what it is worth, and 
especially guard it from the ignorance which 
would invest it with the mystery of the su- 

ernatural, and from the quackery which 
is eager to employ it as a means of gain. 
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LADY JANE FRANKLIN. 

AmonG the passengers by the Adriatic is 
Lady Jane Franklin, a woman whose name 
has for years been linked with all that is 
noble, heroic, and Christian ; and it seems 
not inappropriate that we should briefly 
sketch the events that have brought her so 
prominently before the public. 

Lady Jane was the daughter of John Grif- 
fin, Esq., F.S.A., and became the second 
wife of Sir John Franklin on the 8th of 
March, 1828, in the twenty-eighth year of 
her age. In 1836 she accompanied her hus- 
band to Tasmania, or Van Dieman’s Land, 
over which he had been appointed governor, 
and returned-with him to England in 1843. 
The people of Tasmania have ever held in 
grateful memory the kind deeds of Sir John 
and his wife, and long after their departure 
they sent to Lady Franklin the sum of 
£1,700, to assist in defraying the expenses 
of the search for her absent husband. 

On the 19th day of May, 1845, Sir John 
set out from England in search of a north- 
west passage, expecting to return in a couple 
of years at the furthest. Toward the close 
of 1847 alarm began to be felt for the safety 
of the party, and early in the following year 
three different expeditions were despatched 
by the British government in search of the 
missing navigators. 

The failure of these to find any traces of 
Franklin’s party induced the government, in 
1849, to offer a reward of £20,000 to any 
private exploring party, of any country, 
which should succeed in aiding the lost navi- 

ators. At this time began the efforts of 

ady Franklin, which have won for her the 
admiration of the world. From her own 
private purse she caused to be transported 
to Cape Hay, on the southern side of Lan- 
caster Bay, a cargo of coals and provisions, 
to be at the service of any who should ven- 
ture upon the search for her husband. 

In the year 1850 no less than eight expe- 
ditions were fitted out, which may be briefly 
enumerated as follows: That of Dr. Rae; 
the Behring’s Strait expedition, consisting 
of the Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, and the 
Investigator, Commander McClure; the gov- 
ernment Baffin’s Bay expedition, consisting 
of the ships Resolute, Captain Austin, and 
the Assistance, Captain Ommaney, together 
with the screw propellers Pioneer and In- 
trepid, in charge of Captain Sherrard Os- 
borne; the schooner Felix, with a small 
tender, the Mary, put forward by public sub- 
scription, and commanded by Sir f. ohn Ross; 
the Lady Franklin, fitted out by Lady Frank- 
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lin, and commanded by Captain Penny; the 
schooner Prince Albert, two-thirds of the 
cost of which was defrayed by Lady Franklin; 
the American expedition, consisting of the 
Advance and Rescue, under command of 
Lieutenant De Haven; and lastly, the North 
Star, a transport ship, containing stores for 
the expedition of Sir James Ross. 

None of these were successful, and both 
the British and American nations were in- 
clined to relinquish all further efforts to de- 
termine the fate of Franklin and his party, 
who had now been absent over six years. 
But not so with Lady Franklin. The re- 
port brought back by Sir John Ross, that 
the Franklin party had been murdered by 
the Esquimaux in Wostenholm Sound, in- 
duced this devoted wife to send, in the 
summer of 1852, the screw steamer Isabel, 
Commander Inglefield, to make a thorough 
examination of the Sound. Three months 
previous, however, Sir Edward Belcher was 
sent out by the government in command of 
five vessels, the Assistance, Resolute, North 
Star, Pioneer, and Intrepid. In the spring 
of the year following, the celebrated Kane 
expedition sailed from New York, and at 
nearly the same time Lady Franklin de- 
spatched the steamer Isabel and the ship 
Rattlesnake, while the Lady Franklin and 
Phoenix were sent to Barrow’s straits, to aid 
Sir Edward Belcher. 

Excepting the valuable scientific discov- 
eries made by these several expeditions, 
particularly by that of Dr. Kane, little prog- 
ress was made in ascertaining the fate of the 
, Franklin party, and the hopes of the most 
| sanguine were givenup. Still the wife ofthe 
| exp orer, with that womanly feeling which 
knows no such word as despair, determined 
to make one final effort to settle the ques- 
tion. Cheerfully emptying her purse—now 
very low, because of the repeated drains 
upon it; and persuading her friends to aid 
her, she fitted out the little steamer Fox, and 
in 1857 Captain McClintock, with twenty- 
eight stalwart British seamen, bade farewell 
to England until they should ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the fate of Sir John Franklin. The 
search proved a successful one. On the 
north-west coast of King William’s Island a 
simple piece of board was found, telling atale 
which none had heard before, that the ships 
Erebus and Terror had been abandoned on 
the 22d of April, 1848, and—saddest of all 
—that the leader of the party had died on 
the 11th of June, 1847, the very year that 
he expected to return home. The news 
reached England in September last. 

Thus were the efforts of Lady Franklin 
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rewarded, though the hopes which had sus- 
tained her for twelve long years were crushed. 
Since the arrival of Captain McClintock, this 
estimable lady has lived very quietly, shun- 
ning society rather than courting it, and af- 
fording in her retirement a noble example 
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of an earnest, faithful, Christian woman. 
Accompanied by a niece, she now visits this 
country, to become the guest of Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, and to acknowledge in person her 
sense of his humane and generous efforts in 
her cause.—New York World. 





GENEALOGY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 


Who is Albert-Edward, Prince of Wales? He’ 


is the eldest son of ; 

Queen Victoria of England, who is the niece of 
the - 

Kings William IV and at IV, and daugh- 
ter o 

Prince Edward Duke of Kent, fourth son of 

George III, who was son of 

Frederic Prince of Wales, the son of 

George II, who was son of 

George I, who was son of : 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover, daughter of Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
who was the daughter of 

James I, who was the son of 

Mary, Queen of Scots, who was daughter of 

James III, of Scotland, who was son of 

Margaret, who was daughter of 

Henry VII, and Elizabeth, which Princess was 
the undoubted Heiress to 
the throne of England, and 
the representative of the 
Red Rose, being the daugh- 
ter of 

Edward IV, who was the son of 

Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, who was 
the son of 

Anne Mortimer, who was the daughter of 

Roger, Earl of March, who was the son of 

Philippa, who was the daughter of 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who was the son of 

Edward III, who was the son of 

Edward II, who was the son of 

Edward I, who was the son of 

Henry III, who was the son of 

King John, who was the son of 

Henry II, who was the son of 

Empress Maude, who was the daughter of 

Henry I, who was the son of 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


Henry I married Mathilda, daughter of 

Margaret, Queen of Malcolm of Scotland, who 
was the daughter of 

Edward (the ostracised), who was son of 

Edmund II, who was brother of 

Edward III, the Confessor, the only Prince at 

< that time in England who 

could pretend any right to 
the Crown. Edward the 
Confessor was son of 

Ethelred II, who was son of 

Edgar, who was son of 

Edmund I, who was son of 

Edward, called the Elder, who was son of 

Alfred the Great. 





Two swallows, in looking about fora place to 
build their nest, discovered a cosy little nook in 
the rear part of the cabin of the steamer Young 
America, which was lying moored to the old hulk 
at the corner of K Street, and forthwith com- 
menced their labors ; the female flying to and fro, 
carrying straws and sticks and feathers, and the 
male bird, standing like a master-workman, over- 
seeing the job, and lending his aid in placing and 
completing their tiny homestead. The first day 
saw the foundation of their home well laid, and 
the happy birds rested from their labors that night, 
and finished it, perhaps, in their dreams. The 
next morning, bright and early, they were again 
at work as busy as nailers ; but, alas ! the hour of 
seven came, the steamer whistle sounded, and 
away went the steamcr, nest and all, en route for* 
Marysville. The frightened birds chirped, chat- 
tered, and flew back and forth, but the captain 
never heeded their cry. On went the boat, and 
away went their new-made home. It was a clear 
case of squatterism, but they were sensible birds, 
and knew they would be “ plucked ” ifthey went 
to law, so they quietly submitted to their hard 
fate, and, after following the steamer as far as the 
Sacramento bridge, they returned to the old hulk. 
That was a sad day for the little couple, and 
what thoughts crowded on their little hearts He’ 
only knows who “holds the sparrows up.” 

The next day came, and with it they saw the 
steamer come back to the landing, and the nest 
they had partly built still undisturbed. With 
merry chirpings of delight they began again their 
task, only to be again anguished on the morrow 
by the departure of the steamer, and gladdened 
on the succeeding day by its return. Thus it 
has continued with them for nearly a fortnight, 
and the nest is not yet completed. They are 
kept in a constant flutter of Ries and fear, and 
labor and loss; but they do not despair, nor 
have they sought another and more secure place 
for their domicile. But, strange to say, they have 
actually learned, to recognize the steamer, and 
watch for her coming, and meet her at the 
bridge above the city, to welcome her back to 
her old moorings. How it will be when the nest 
is finished and the eggs are lain, and the time 
comes for the regular trips—whether the mother 
will cling to the homestead and take the voyage 
to Marysville, and the father accompany her, 
travelling backward and forward as dead-heads 
—or whether theirs will be “ broken up” by the 
“irrepressible ” divorce and desertion, as hun-. 
dreds of other families have been in California, 
we shall wait to see. The above is a true story. 


Those who can’t swallow it, may “ match it and 
take it.”—Sacramento Bee. 
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